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BOMB ACCOUNT OP OCTAVICS WASHINGTON JINKS» 
AND THE JINKS'S IN GBNEEAL. 

Tomahawk City, as every one, of coiirse» 
knows, is situated in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, about 50 degrees, or thereabouts^ 
north of the equator. Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty's troops hare, for the last hundred years 
or more, taken up their abode here, and 
during that time a considerable amount of 
dancing, flirting, sleighing, picnicing, brandy 
cocktail-drinking, and canvas-back duck- 
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eating has taken place ; but these brave 
warriors soon become heartily sick of it all — 
indeed you never find any one come home in 
raptures with Tomahawk City ; on the con- 
trary, you invariably hear them say it is slow, 
that the people are all hospitably inclined, 
but as a rule are bores, and make themselves 
insufferably objectionable from the constant 
ferment and wrangle they keep up respecting 
who should be admitted into their especial set, 
and who should not, for they are very exclu- 
sive, are those who receive and welcome into 
their homes that portion of Her Majesty's 
subjects who wear swords. 

The young ladies of this superior clique 
are undoubtedly remarkably pretty, and they 
dress in the ultra fashion raging at the time 
in Paris, and pay American prices for those 
Prench articles. They are born and brought 
up from babyhood with one sole idea, clever 
girls, too, with magnificent educations ; yet 
they have, one and all of them, more interest 
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in the sport of husband-hunting than in any 
other pursuit, active or passive, and in a 
favoured town like that, where, as we have 
said. Her Majesty's troops pass so much of 
their time and generally go over in the bloom 
of youth and unencumbered, they have a 
pretty fair chance of the hunt terminating 
successfully. 

Mr. Octavius Washington Jinks, as any 
one who takes any sort of interest in trans- 
atlantic affairs should know, was a member of 
the Upper House; he was furthermore 
dubbed Honourable. • He was tall and thin ; 
the general effect of his appearance might, 
perhaps, be better expressed by the word 
lanky. Ho had a dark eye that was pro- 
nounced " killing," and wore waistcoats that, 
from their brilliancy of colouring, were cal- 
culated to " put the eye out." He bit his 
nails and never combed his hair, and was in 
a chronic state of uncertainty as to the right 
use of the letter H. And he had four daugh- 
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ters, all fair and all pretty — oh, so pretty I 
with fresh, pink complexions, flaxen hair and 
blue eyes like wax dolls. They boasted an 
union of the French with that of- the country 
which gave them birth, for their mother had 
been a Frenchwoman, and it was from her 
they got their charming manners, their fair 
complexions, their blue eyes and their ancient 
creed ; a propos of that, Adele, the eldest, 
had been on the eve of giving up the follies 
of the world for many a long, long year, at 
least so it had been whispered. Indeed Adele 
in early days, when fresh from the convent 
school, with her mind duly regulated by her 
confessor, had shunned balls and routs, and 
had devoted her thoughts to a life of seclu- 
sion in the cloister of St. Angela, on the top 
of the hill, within earshot of the rub-a-dub- 
dub of the regimental bands in the barrack 
yard. 

But Adele's thoughts were destined to 
take a turn, and whilst even yet mourning the 
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death of her mother, very different things to 
vespers, matins and compline were occupying 
her attention. 

But all this was many years ago. Ah,^ 
how many, who shall say ! The little sisters, 
and they were some few years younger than 
Adele, had all come out of the convent school 
since then, and had made acquaintance with 
every regiment in Her Majesty*s pay for the 
last eight or ten years, so how old could 
Adele have been at the time of which we 
write ? 

Her dear papa was energetic and violent in 
the Upper House, but for an M.P. to be ener- 
getic or violent to any extent in 50 degrees 
north of the equator, be his age what it may, 
is no unusual circumstance. Like most of 
those long, angular, wiry, boney-looking men, 
Octavius Washington Jinks* countenance was 
singularly wrinkled and careworn, and what 
with anxiety and one thing and other it was 
reduced to a condition that would admit of 
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»OMO.ewri.kl.s; in fact, there wa^eve-y 
probability that Octavius Washington Jinks 
would look just the same ten years 
hence as he did then. Perhaps he was 
sixty, or he might possibly have been over 
seventy, but be his age what it might, that 
could be no guide to the age of his eldest and 
best beloved Adele ; a sort of wandering Jew 
or a being like that charming Zanoni, of 
whom Lord Lytton writes so beautifully, one 
whose youth seemed eternal. 

It was singular, for in 50 degrees north of 
the equator, complexions as a rule are so 
ephemeral that after a season or two of gas- 
light and ill-ventilated rooms, the bloom 
wears ofE considerably. But Adele's, barring 
a faint tinge of yellow, was still every bit as 
good as her younger sisters', and her braids 
of fair hair quite as plentiful. 

And regiment after regiment succeeded 
each other, and young men, who were chil- 
dren in the nursery when Adele first came 
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out and began dancing at the regimental 
balls, flirted and made love to her, and yet, 
marvellous to relate, escaped free, admiring 
Adele tremendously all the time, and think- 
ing her awfully nice and jolly — ^perhaps the 
] oiliest of all the girls out there. 

And so in this way Adele and her sisters 
became, as it has been said, well known to 
Her Majesty's army in general ; and to Eng- 
land a report once came that Adele Jinks had 
at length succeeded in capturing a husband 
from amongst their fellows. It was even 
whispered that he was in the Guards ; then 
that was contradicted, and said to be the 
Civil Service, and lastly it was positively 
asserted to be the Marines. That the light 
of that land was extinct, that Adele Jinks 
was indeed married, was firmly believed. They 
whispered she must be getting somewhat 
passee^ they termed it growing " long in the 
tooth," did those gay ofl&cers, and then they 
forgot all about her. 
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And years — one, two and three — passed 
on, and a new regiment, no less an one than 
the 159th, went out there. 

Octavius Washington Jinks went down on 
the quay to see them disembark. His inten- 
tion was to be civil and make himself ac- 
quainted with them on the first setting forth, 
he knew, as we all know, that that was a 
crack corps, and he was not a little am- 
bitious. 

Moreover, had he not four daughters all on 
his hands ? For was not Adele still there in 
spite of what had been said in England ? 
Yes, Adele was there, foremost in the group, 
lounging in such graceful attitudes on the 
verandah in front of the house as the regi- 
ment marched past up the Barrack Hill. 

More than one young ofl&cer glancing up, 
counted four beautiful fair girls, all very 
much alike, looking down upon them. 

Yes, Adele was there — ^Adele the youthful, 
still fair, still fresh, but with perhaps a 
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slightly heightened colour in her cheeks, 
perhaps with a slightly different shade in her 
hair, nothing approaching to grey, you under- 
stand — oh dear, no. 

In these days, when in the society of her 
sisters, and alone with no other lookers-on, 
Adele was often considerably depressed and 
spiritless, and would sit for hours together in 
:a drowsy dreamy state, without uttering a 
word. This, too, the bright, the vivacious 
Adele ; she, of whom over in England it had 
been reported that she had married about four 
years back. What did that mean ? Ah, no 
one was there to tell, and the new regiment 
would never dream of asking. 






CHAPTER II. 



THAT POOR DELUDED CAPTAIN. 

It was not long before some of the younger- 
oflScers were on speaking terms with the fair 
sisters, the excitable member of the Upper 
House having availed himself of the first op- 
portunity of courting their acquaintance and 
extending his hospitality to dinners and 
luncheons, under the influence of which that 
slight intimacy became greatly improved 
upon. Now amongst those who partook of 
his dinners and drank of his wines was one, 
Stanley Torrington, who wore three medals 
on his breast, and held the rank of captain, 
and was not unconscious of the importance 
that these little advantages gave him in the 
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eyes of the fair ladies, and was well gratified 
to find Adele so curious to learn all about 
those same medals of his, and how he had got 
his lieutenancy and captaincy at Inkerman all 
in one day. 

" He is decidedly struck with you, Adele, 
and really he is awfully handsome, isn't he ? 
I only wish I could see my way as clearly 
with young Frederick Mortimer, that I do,'' 
said Florence, Adele's junior by three years, 
as those ladies were making their toilet one 
day, some five or six months after the new 
regiment arrived in Tomahawk City. The 
elder sister sighed, and glancing at herself in 
the glass observed — 

" How many have been likewise struck 
with poor Adele, but can she or ought she 
to—" 

** There, I know what you are going to say ; 
don't talk stuff, Adele, for our sakes, for my 
sake you ought to make an effort in this in- 
stance." 
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" But there is so much to consider. Ah, 
Flo» you do not know how much, and that 
orange tincture for the hair look ; look iTV'hat 
trouble it gives me," replied Adele, wrinkling 
up her forehead as she tried to get a view in 
the glass of the effect the orange tincture had 
produced on the parting. 

" A little trouble ; 0, Adele, and you'd 
shirk a little trouble. Remember what the 
English aristocracy is, think of Sir Temple 
Torrington, Sir Stanley, and Lady Torring- 
ton." 

" I think of it all, heaven knows how I 
think of it. There child, shall I do now ? 
Isn't this pink scarf a little too faded to wear 
again ? I begin to think it is, but I must be 
sparing, you know, things are so dear." 

" Good, economical, Adele, you might with 
advantage be a bit more sparing with the 
pink on your cheeks, it shows up too much, 
it does, indeed. 

" Eh, perhaps so," responded Adele, list- 
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lessly. " There, my own guardian angel, 
will that do ? I have rubbed off some of it," 
continued she, looking at the result on her 
pocket handkerchief. 

" It does admirably, and you look charm- 
ing," made answer sister Flo ; whilst Adele,. 
taking another survey of herself in the glass,, 
to make sure of the fact, drew on her gloves 
in preparation for descending the stairs ready 
equipped for a drive with no less a person 
than the handsome Captain Torrington, for 
in those latitudes young ladies are allowed 
much latitude, and neither Adele, the beauti- 
ful, nor Adele's friends or relatives were at all 
scandalized at the notion of her driving out 
side by side with Captain Torrington on the 
top of the regimental drag in company with 
several ofhis moustachioed friends. Doubtless 
the rampant member of the Upper House^ 
glancing from the window of his bureau, ap- 
proved the proceeding, for do we not tell you 
that there on some few points they think 
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^differently to us, but mind we do not say they 
think better. 

Adele was pronounced by the Captain and 
his friends " awfully jolly," the consequence 
was that those gentlemen invariably contrived 
to lounge away some hours of the day in the 
society of herself and her sisters, Octavius 
Washington Jinks's house being always free 
to them, and the sisters generally to be found 
seated in expectation of visitors in a subdued 
and becoming light in the drawing-room. 
Very frequently, too, as we have said, these 
gentlemen would avail themselves of the 
Member's invitation to stay and partake of 
lunch or dinner, for which civility they, for 
their parts, made themselves excessively 
agreeable, and drove his fair daughters out 
sleighing or on the drag, as the case might be. 

For the last half-hour or more the horses 
had been waiting before the door of the house 
in Foundation Street, champing their bits and 
stamping their hoofs on the hard frosty road. 
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^whilst Adele was dressing and keeping Captain 
Torrington and his friend, Major Upton, 
waiting in the drawing-room behind the half- 
<irawn curtains. 

" And so you had it done at James's, had 

j-ou ? By Jove, too, it's an excellent likeness, 

Torrington," said the Major, examining the 

contents of a locket that hung from his 

friend's watch chain. 

" Uncommonly good, isn't it ? and done as 
well as any of the fellows in Regent Street 
could have done it." replied the Captain, 
shutting the miniature up in its case again as 
his friend continued — 

" An uncommonly good likeness, but 'pon 
my word, my dear fellow, you should be 
cautious." 

" Caution be hanged, these girls are not 
like your English prudes." 

"But, man, it is all very well to ask for 
her carte de visite^ but to get a miniature like 
that, and wear it next to your heart, after 
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six months' acquaintance, is quite another 
thing." 

" Wear it next my heart, faugh ! I simply 
had it taken to show my little sister the 
picture of one of the prettiest, yes, the very- 
prettiest girl I have seen out in these parts, 
and I thought it would ride safer by post in. 
this form." 

" And you can part with it from next your 
heart, from your watch chain, if you like that 
better, without a groan ? And what says the- 
lady to the arrangement ? " 

*^ I don't suppose she troubles her head* 
about it, or about me either." 

" Oh, oh, come — come that won't do, she's* 
as deep as the north ; why, what do you say- 
to this ? Only the other day, you must know^, 
young Bloxam was asked by sister Flo for the 
loan of his Baronetage, and since then, dar- 
ling Flo has been innocently cross-question- 
ing me as to all circumstances connected 
with your family, Torrington, in the most 
persevering manner." 
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" Darling Flo is an inquisitive child," 
laughed the Captain, beginning to hum a 
tune. 

" But I say, Torrington, joking aparfc, our 
fair friends certainly must make up pretty 
considerably, for Stanton says he remembers 
them just the same ten years ago." 

" Stanton — ^you'll excuse me — is an ass, 
and a liar to boot; an honester girl than 
Adele cannot exist. Why, it so happens that 
I put the very question to her only the 
other day — we were having a little joke at 
the time about ages — ^and she frankly owned 
to me that she was twenty.'' 

" Ha, ha, ha I Bravo, bravissimo ! that's 
excellent. I must tell Stanton." 

"Your friend probably remembers some 
other Miss Jinks." 

" What a name, by Jove I It's a wonder, 
isn't it, that no fool has been caught to change 
it for one or the other of them ?" 

" Oh, as to that, Adele has had no end of 

VOL. T. c 
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offers, so her sister Sophie tells me, and to 
prove to you that she at least is in no hurry 
to change Jinks for anything else, she refused 
Middlemore, of the 93rd, who'll be an earl 
one of these days.*' 

" Gammon ; you believe it I By the way, 
that reminds me — Ah, hem ! here come the 
ladies." 

And the gallant Major swung himself out 
of his lounging chair and greeted the sisters, 
as they entered the room, with profound re- 
spect and admiration, only to be surpassed 
by that of his companion. 

" Well, I am sure, this is too bad," cried 
Sophie, tripping into the room after her elder 
sisters. " Here we all are ready and waiting 
and neither Colonel Price, Mr. Mortimer, nor 
Captain Vernon are come ; so beautifully 
wrapped up as we are, too, in our furs, and 
I know we shall take cold if we stay in the 
house like this. Oh, it is really too bad of 
those men — ^but there's no help for it ; so I 
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suppose Adele and Captain Torrington must 
start first, and if those tiresome men ever do 
make their appearance, we must do our best 
to catch them up ; but as to that, I doubt not 
we shall outstrip you, Captain Torrington, in 
our sleighs in no time/' 

Even as sister Sophie was yet speaking the 
missing ones entered the room, and after 
some little apology for their tardiness, they 
descended the stairs, leaving Captain Tor- 
rington and Adele to follow suit. 

It was a picnic they were bound for, or 
what in those parts they call such. There 
was no sitting out on damp grass, or rather 
as in those latitudes it would have been at 
that season of the year, on cold snow ; there 
was no being overrun with ants and earwigs, 
no carrying plates and dishes in baskets and 
making themselves generally uncomfortable ; 
but at a certain house about ten miles off, in 
a furnished room, well warmed and carpeted, 
the party were to assemble and pass the 
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remainder of the day, winding up with a dance 
and a drive back hy starlight. 

It was a bright, clear lovely day, and away 
they went, Torrington trotting his horses 
somewhat slowly along after the sleighs, and 
talking in an undertone to his fair com- 
panion, who sat perishing by his side in 
numerous fur wraps, like an Esquimaux. 

"You cannot imagine how much Major 
Upton admires my new medal," said he. 

" Which do you call the new one ? " asked 
the lady. 

" Why the one with Queen Adele's image^ 
set in guinea gold, to be sure." 

** You showed it to him — you showed it to 
Major Upton ! Oh, how could you ? I did 
not give it you, Captain Torrington; re- 
member that." 

" Oh, yes, it was I who insisted upon 
having it. By the way, you must know that 
I told the Major in explanation of the circum- 
stance, that I thought of making it up into a 
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packet and sending it to my poor little sister, 
who is always asking me in her letters for 
descriptions of the beautiful girls whom she 
«ays she is sure I meet out here. Poor little 
Amy/' 

" How odd it is, the strange way you have, 
Captain Torrington, of always calling your 
sister when you speak of her, * poor little 
Amy, poor little thing,' and so on, generally 
winding up such expressions with a deeply- 
drawn sigh." 

"Do I ? Habit, I suppose. Poor little 
pet." 

** There you are again." 

" Ah, well, Amy is to be pitied, there's no 
denying it, poor child." 

" Oh, do tell me something about her. I 
take such an interest in English girls — Eng- 
lish people, they are so superior, so different 
from us; there is nothing at all frivolous 
about them. At one time we had a Miss 
McVerner over here, an heiress, a charm- 
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ing girl. I did so admire her ; we after- 
wards met her in New York ; she was over- 
poweriDgly majestic and grand — but so de- 
lightful. We two became great friends, and 
then she married." And as Adele said this 
she sighed and looked somewhat grave. 

" Pardon me," said Major Upton, leaning 
forward at that moment from the back seat, 
** but are you speaking of Alice Mc Vomer, 
who married Crane, of the Guards ? " 

" Yes, the same. Oh, Major Upton, do you 
know her ? " 

" Know her well. By the way, I am her 
eldest boy's godfather. Why, too, how time 
flies ; he must be growing a big fellow, eight 
or nine years of age, by Jove ! Yes, Crane 
has been married at least ten years." 

" Ah, I was a child then," said Adele ; " a 
mere child, but she was so kind to me. I do 
admire those English women." 

" There's not any nonsense about her,"* 
continued the Major, still leaning forward 
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over the back of Adele's seat, and counting 
the crow's feet about her eyes, as he after- 
wards told one of his friends, shaking his 
head at the time, and lamenting the stupidity 
of that poor foolish idiot, Torrington. " There's 
no nonsense about your friend Mrs. Crane,'* 
continued he, " a thoroughly good creature, 
and truthful to the back bone." 

" Like all your countrywomen. Major 
Upton, delightfully genuine ; but, as I have 
already said, when I knew her I was myself 
nothing more than a child, and could there- 
fore hardly judge of her intrinsic worth. I 
only know she charmed me by her majesty of 
demeanour, and her delightfully beautiful 
countenance." 

" You are cruelly satirical, Miss Jinks ; an 
intolerably ugly woman. Crane married her 
simply for her money." 

** Is it possible I How truly base of Cap- 
tain Crane; but as to the lady's beauty. 
Major Upton, you must take a child's view of 
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the matter — an enthusiastic child, whose 
whole soul was made up of thoughts of the 
grandeur and superiority of the women of 
England." 

" A child who wanted a beating for telling 
a story.'* 

" Nay, Major ; for having a strong imagi- 
nation, if you will, and exalting a plain face, 
as since you say it was so, I am bound to be- 
lieve it, into a beauty. Oh, my dear Major 
Upton, what would the good sisters at the 
convent say to you ? — the idea of beating poor 
little Adele. The Superior would, indeed, 
have been shocked at such a suggestion," 
laughed she, in a deliciously juvenile cadence. 

They had by this time reached the place of 
their destination, and in a few minutes Adele 
had joined her sisters, who were examining 
their pretty faces in the looking-glasses, and 
chatting away to their friends who had driven 
over from other parts of the country, and had 
arrived there before them. 



CHAPTER IIT. 



THE RESULT OF THE MARASCHINO. 



Taking an opportunity of drawing her sisters 
on one side, Adele exclaimed, sotio voce, in 
much distress— 

"Oh, my children, Flo, Sophie, and Mimey, 
I have made such a blunder ; attend, my dear 
creatures, and take warning by me. You re- 
member Alice McVerner, who carried off 
Captain Crane, of the Guards ? " 

" Don't put such insane questions to us. Of 
course, we remember her," said the trio, in a 
breath, and Flo thought fit to have recourse 
to her pocket-handkerchief as she whined 
out — 
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" How unkind you are to name it, Adele, at 
such a moment, too." 

" Cheer up, Flo, darling, and forgive me ; 
it was nine, nay, ten years ago.*' 

" As if we did not know that ! " 

" Hush ! Do let me say what I have to 
say ; think of me for one moment, and not of 
yourselves ; consider how much more I am 
to be pitied. Oh, my children, what do you 
think I have done ? You must know, then,. 
as we were coming along, by some unlucky 
accident. Englishwomen were brought up as 
a topic of conversation — " 

** Detestable creatures ! " 

" Hush ! hush ! agreed. Captain Torring- 
ton's sister led to it. We were speaking of 
her, and I began — ^you know my way — ^to 
rave about them, and quoted, as any one 
would have supposed with safety, Alice 
McVerner." 

" What ! and you abominated her more' 
than Flo or any of us did." 
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" True, nevertheless. I raved about her 
dignified majestic carriage, her amiability of 
disposition, and declared her to have a noble 
countenance and, moreover, to have been one 
of my greatest friends. I don't know why 
I said that, but I said it, when Major Upton, 
horrid man, snapping me up, put the ques- 
tion so plump, I could not possibly deny 
it, as to whether that was Alice McVerner 
who married Captain Crane, of the Guards. 
I always hated Major Upton, and mark me,, 
from this moment he is my enemy." 

" What a lengthy list of enemies you 
possess, Adele, but come, go on." 

" He knows her well, it appears, indeed he 
is godfather, so he took care to tell me, to her 
eldest boy, and he further acquainted me with 
the well-known fact that she was married ten 
years ago." 

"Have not you then made yourself out 
preciously antique stupid." 

" Yes, wasn't it an awful blunder ? but I 
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tried my best to get out of it by declaring 
that I was a mere child when she married. 
And now only imagine if, when Major Upton 
sees her again, she tells him all about — Oh, 
Plo, Flo; 0, my sisters!" and Adele 
sank on to a settee close by, and wrung her 
hands together as she exclaimed — 

" There, and then what on earth should I 
do?" 

** Oh, assure them that it is all a mistake, 
that there was another Miss Jinks, who won- 
derfully resembled you, and whose pa was 
likewise a member of the Upper House." 

" Oh, but how about you, girls ? " 

" And he also had four daughters," 
prompted Sophie, ** I'd never fret about a 
trifle of that sort. I'd swear to anything, and 
maintain it through thick and thin." 

" Hush ! " cried Adele, " here's Colonel 
Price, young Mortimer, and all of them. How 
sweet Captain Vernon seems on Agnes 
Drummond ; depend upon it, that will be a 
^ase. I could kill Major Upton." 
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" I would willingly aid you in the deed/' 
whispered Flo, " for what in the world is the 
use of an old meddlesome married man like 
that, but never mind him, Adele, go bravely 
on and think nothing more about it. You have 
done pretty well so far, indeed, so well that 
Frederick Mortimer observed to me coming 
along that the Captain was awfully spooney on 

you." 

" Pray don't talk so, they are watching 
us," said Adele, and she brightened up and 
laughed and chatted away, and made herself 
very attractive and charming, so charming 
that all the hints for caution thrown out by 
his friends to Stanley Torrington went for 
naught. 

" Cut this, my dear fellow, or you'll get 
yourself into some scrape," the Major had said 
as they descended from the drag to begin the 
afternoon's festivities. " Pray take an old 
friend's advice and go to England, seize your 
opportunity of leave now instead of later, and 
when there, make an exchange." 
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" I'm safe, hang it, it's only a little flirta- 
tion." 

" Confess you are a fool, Torrington, to go 
on so." 
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** I see no folly in it. 

" Be cautious, my friend, that's all I say, 
and with these words the Major left him. 

Certainly, if Adele had not looked quite so 
blooming under the strong glare of daylight, 
she shone amazingly when the room was 
lighted up for the evening. Stanley Torring- 
ton thought he had never seen her look better, 
he danced repeatedly with her, but the mis- 
chief that was to be done that night was not 
destined to be fairly accomplished until they 
found themselves under the stars on the road 
home; Torrington, poor fellow, having foolishly 
taken an extra bumper at starting, which, 
under the influence of that frosty atmosphere, 
made him somewhat incautious in what he 
^aid to the fair enslaver by his side as they 
followed in the wake of the sleighs. Major 
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Upton, Colonel Price, and one or two others 
were inside the coach, and those in the back 
^eats were fast asleep the greater part of the 
time, so that no one was there to see or hear 
what took place, but it was very certain that 
whatever the Captain was silly enough to have 
done or said that night he repented it 
sufficiently bitterly next morning. He had 
been a fool, yes, and he had done for himself 
by his folly, at least so it appeared to him, 
but his head ached and he was not quite 
.satisfied on the subject, so on the principle of 
like curing like, he endeavoured to clear his 
intellect with an additional dose of 
maraschino. 

Meanwhile, Adele on her return home that 
night, whilst resting her weary head on her 
lister Flo's breast, had told how she had 
hooked him beyond recall. 

"At least in honour, my child, he cannot 
retract- I have settled it, and now you are 
satisfied ? " 
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" All hail, Adele Jinks 1 who shall be Lady 
Tomngton," replied Florence playfully, free- 
ing her sister as she spoke of some of her 
superfluous braids. " What a good thing that 
elder brother died,*' continued she. 

" Had it not been for that the game cer- 
tainly would never have been worth the 
trouble," replied Adele wearily. 

" Ah, and there is yet much to consider." 

" Oh, Flo, I hardly like to speak of it to 
you, darling, even in a whisper," added she, 
glancing nervously round the room, "it is 
the terror of my existence, the hideous un- 
certainty of that terrible business." 

" Well, don't speak of it, don't be a fool, 
Adele. What is the use of harping for 
ever on the past troubles and annoyances of 
life?" 

" It's well for you to talk so, Florence, for 
you or Mimey, or Sophie, you who have not 
suffered. Oh, if you only knew what I go^ 
through at times." 
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"Morbid feelings, Adele, shake them off 
and forget. Surely you are not so weak and 
foolish as to allow yourself to dwell on what 
you fancied you saw that evening in New 
York, for believe me, Adete, it was only your 
fancy." 

" Oh, Flo, don't talk to me of fancy, dis- 
tinctly as I see you now I saw him, pale, pale 
as the dead, and with a fearful gash across 
his forehead, watching me with that strange 
unpleasant sullen expression of his — ^you re- 
member it ? " 

" My poor Adele, too well, but is it not 
possible you might have been thinking in- 
tently about him, about it all, at the time, 
and so have conjured him up before you ? " 

" No, no, it was no dream, no spectre, that 
man, that wretch, Brooke Melville, was not 
far off. Oh ! " and she shuddered as she again 
looked round the room, and then lowering 
her voice almost to a whisper, said — " Do you 
know, Flo, Stanley Torrington once to-day 
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had a look in his face that reminded me of 
him, but then sometimes I fancy I see so 
many people who look like him. But I am 
determined now to forget," continued she, 
after a pause, suddenly starting up and shak- 
ing back from off her forehead all that re- 
mained of her own fair hair. " I will forget, 
or try to forget. Are those girls asleep, Flo, 
already, do you suppose ? '* 

" If they are not otherwise engaged quar- 
relling, most assuredly yes." 

" Then they must remain in ignorance of 
the state of affairs till to-morrow. Grood- 
night, darling Flo, remember your sister. 
Lady Torrington, will do her duty by you. 
There, go to bed and dream of being presented 
to Her Most Gracious Majesty by your sister, 
Adele." 

" Oh, my dear sister, believe me, I will not 
be selfish in my happiness. I will work and 
scheme for the advancement of all my own 
people ; Stanley and I will work hand-in- 
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hand, I am sure of it, £e is so good and 
generous." 

"Ah, we shall indeed be a happy couple — 
if — it — But what am I saying, have I not 
vowed to banish that for ever from my 
mind? " 




CHAPTER IV. 

SHOVING HOW SHE HOOKED HIM. 

The Misses Jinks, in private life, were four 
of the most quarrelsome individuals to be met 
with on that side of the equator ; under a veil 
of darlings, and dears, and my loves they hid 
before company the most dire passions. 
They were ambitious, and, as we have already 
endeavoured to show, eager for matrimony. 

In the anticipation of Adele's present 
triumph the three others had rejoiced greatly,, 
for it was they who had urged her on, build- 
ing upon the great things such a match would 
do for them. But no sooner was the affair 
thoroughly estabhshed, than they each became 
jealous and envious. 
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On the moming after the picnic, at an ex-^ 
<5eedingly early hour, the four sirens betook 
themselves into the presence of the excitable 
Member who had apparently not been to bed 
at all, and was so deeply occupied in the 
affairs of his country, that he was with diffi- 
culty got to grant those few minutes to his 
daughters. 

A word or two, however, sufficed to ex- 
plain matters, and then the great absorbing 
notion of his Adele having positively caught 
a baronet, or next best to a baronet, made him 
almost dance for joy. 

" But it's not quite an affaire finie^^ said 
Sophie, maliciously. 

"It's as good as an affaire jinie^ with your 
despicable, low French phrases," retorted 
sister Flo. " But there, papa, hear Adele's 
report of it, and see how far secure she is." 

" Ah, my dear papa," exclaimed Adele, " I 
come to you for your advice — for your as- 
surance that I have acted rightly in the 
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matter, and that I am thoroughly secure, and 
am not deceiving myself and my sisters." 

" Well, don't waste words — ^proceed," said 
the Member for Congress, rolling up some 
papers, and proceeding to sort others. " Pro- 
ceed.'* 

" You know, papa, then, that ever since 
Captain Torrington came here he has shown 
a preference for me." 

" Come, no beating about the bush, Adele. 
The girls say he has proposed to you, or as 
good as done so, and we all know, without 
any repetition of the fact, that our mind has 
been set on achieving this from the first, that 
we had not a sufficiently good lesson five 
years ago we won't question." 

** Oh, papa, for pity's sake forbear," cried 
Adele, tremblingly laying her little white 
hand — such a sweet little hand I — on her 
father's arm. 

" But you do not love this Captain Tor- 
rington, Adele, eh ? " 
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" No, papa, not perhaps as I should, but I 
love my sisters more, and I am willing to 
sacrifice myself to forward their interests in 
life." 

" Oh ! oh ! that's good, isn't it, Flo ? " ob- 
served Sophie. 

And you know it's true," returned Adele- 
And you are making yourself a martyr 
for us, are you not ? " said Florence. 

" You have now occupied ten minutes and 
five seconds of my valuable time ; pray how 
much longer do you mean to keep me?'* 
asked the Member, looking at his watch. 
" Silence, girls, and out with it, Adele ; I 
feel bound to hear your tale, for you manage 
matters so ill, vide the Sewell Johnson busi- 
ness, that — " 

" Good heavens, spare me ! Oh, this is 
cruel 1 " cried Adele, sinking on to a seat 
close at hand, and shuddering, as her father 
continued, drubbing meanwhile impatiently 
on the table with his long wiry fingers — 
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•* Proceed, then, with this affair of Captain 
Torrington ; he has said something to you, 
which you conceive has a right to be accepted 
as an offer of marriage." 

" It was after our /ate yesterday — ^" 

** Exactly so, and he had probably par- 
taken too freely of maraschino." 

" Perhaps, papa," said Adele, smiling. 

" So I might have presumed ; but proceed. 
Don't give me a long rigmarole tale, for I am 
quite convinced a conversation carried on in 
a baU-room, backed up by maraschino, can 
be by no means interesting, and you are no 
longer a bashful young lady to hang fire and 
mince the matter in this way.'* 

Adele winced under that allusion to her 
age, and colouring with vexation and anger, 
made answer — 

" To begin with, we were not in the ball- 
room, but on the top of the coach." 

" Drinking maraschino on the top of the 
coach 1 " exclaimed her father. 
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" No, after that had been partaken of. It 
was a beautiful night ; the stars were — ^" 

" I think I asked you as a favour to pass 
over all that sort of thing — the twaddle he 
may have talked about the stars and so forth, 
doubtless he likened them to your eyes, and 
quoted Shakespeare." 

" I certainly should decline to repeat all 
that took place, even if I could remember it,'' 
replied Adele, colouring indignantly. 

" A treacherous memory,^' remarked Flo- 
rence, with a sneer ; " for if I have been told 
it once I have been told it five hundred 
times." 

** Sufficient for you to know, papa," con- 
tinued Adele, " that as he glanced up at the 
bright heavens above us, he observed that the 
same stars were shining down over his own 
home." 

" A brilliant remark, truly." 

" And then he became silent and thought- 
ful» and when I taxed him with it, he said 
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lie was thinking of his little sister, lie in- 
variably sighs and becomes gloomy when he 
speaks of her/' 

" Are you sure it is his sister he is think- 
ing of?" suggested Sophie. 

" I don't see why he should deliberately 
utter lies like that." 

** And never go to confession," put in Flo- 
rence. 

" Hah I the difference of religion is a draw- 
back," remarked papa. 

" Well, considering that my own father is 
of the reformed persuasion, I don't see why 
my husband should not be so, and still we 
might get on very well together." 

" Well, it is unnecessary to enter into a 
discussion on that point now. Go on with 
the story ; I have now lost twenty minutes. 
You say the hero talked of the sky, the stars^ 
your eyes, and his sister's, and then — " 

" Then, papa, he spoke so lovingly of her, 
and said he thought if I knew her I could not 
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fail to Kke her. To which, of course, I re- 
plied that I was sure I could not do otherwise 
than love her, and then, I don't know how it 
was, but a great deal of flattery about our 
superiority of charm over the English women 
came in here." 

"With some truth he spoke, then/' ob- 
served Sophie, surveying her own fair image 
in the glass. 

" And in the midst of it, papa," pursued 
Adele, " I told him how my heart was set on a 
visit to England, and at that he suggested I 
should join the corps as a vivandiere, and re- 
turn with them next spring. This was in joke." 

" Who would suppose otherwise ? " sneered 
sister Mimey, as Adele went on — 

" I exclaimed at this in my way — impru- 
dent way, perhaps — ^but judge me, dear papa, 
yourself — *A vivandiere, an unmarried girl I 
0, Captain Torrington, what would your dear,. 
lady-like sister say to that, with her Enghsh. 
notions of propriety ?* " 
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" * Well, then/ replied the Captain, * we 
could soon set that right/ 

" * How ? * asked I, innocently. You know 
my way, dear papa." 

" Badly acted, I warrant. But go on, tell 
what came of it," said Sophie. 

" Then what came of it was, that he in- 
stantly replied that the Colonel, or the Major, 
or the Captain must marry the pretty vivan- 
diere, and so set all matters square.** 

" *Ah, sighed I, I fear I should not find 
any of those gallant officers willing to sacri- 
fice themselves in that way for a poor little 
creature like myself. No, no, you for one. 
Captain Torrington, you would not do it, 
now would you ? ' 

" But I had hardly said this, ere with an 
oath — 1 believe you call * Hang me ' an oath 
— * Hang me,' he exclaimed, ^ I'd do it to- 
morrow.' X asked if he really meant what 
lie said, to which he replied — 

" * Yes, by Jove, I'd marry the vivandiere 
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of my regiment under those circumstances 
any day ; why should not I ? ' 

** Then came the finishing touch, papa. I 
clearly saw my opportunity, and I at once 
made the best of it. No one was by to hear. 
The maraschino, I could see, had taken effect 
somewhat, and I — I asked him if I was to 
consider that as a proposal, and drawing my 
pockethandkerchief from my pocket, I held it 
to my eyes, knowing what effect that would 
produce, and appearing as though I wept 
with joy, whilst he, with an ugly word, papa, 
which sounded like damme — " 

" I wonder, Adele, you can repeat any- 
thing so awful," cried the sisters in chorus. 

" Well, I can't help it, he said it, and 
then to it added with a laugh, * By jingo, 
come, it's a settled thing, eh ? ' and then he 
laughed again, louder, and I knew it was all 
owing to the maraschino/' 

** And so you caught him," said the sisters. 

" And so I caught him, and so I mean to 
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keep him to his bargain. Am I right or 
wrong, papa, and can I keep him to it ? ** 

" Keep him to it by all manner of means. 
I give you great credit, you never did a better 
stroke of business, Adele." 

" Then you thoroughly approve, dear papa, 
of my keeping him up to the mark?'* 

"Or obtaining damages," suggested her 
parent. 

** Oh, that would not satisfy me, or satisfy 
the girls ; besides, too, I partly beheve he 
likes me — loves me, and such an opportunity 
is not to be lost, if only on my dear sisters* 
account." 

" Very considerate we are, are we not, 
Flo," remarked Sophie. 

" If you act your part throughout this busi- 
ness as well as you have begun it, Adele, you 
will do very well, and we shall have the girls, 
I doubt not, going over to England to be in- 
troduced by their sister at Court, and one 
does not know what high post it may not be 
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in the power of Mrs. Stanley Torrington, my 
Lady Torrington, to obtain for her father.** 

" Dear, papa, I'll do all I can for you and 
for my sisters, you may rest very well 
assured of that." 

" Well, don't interrupt me any longer now. 
Take yourself and the girls off and seize the 
first opportunity of meeting Stanley Torring- 
ton, but I need not prompt you in this, you 
well understand the part you have to play, 
^dieu, my children." 




CHAPTER V. 



THE MORNING AFTBB THE PICNIC. 

Captain Torbinqton was on parade that morn- 
ing, but after the performance of that duty 
he was not seen by any of his brother officers, . 
with the exception, at least, of Ensign Dixon, 
the nephew of Lord Bickworth who, obedient 
to a request from the Captain, followed him 
back to his rooms. 

" The fact is, my dear fellow," said Torring- 
ton, " I want you as an experienced one in 
these matters, to tell me how to act in an 
affair of — ^" 

" Quite ready to serve you," broke in the^ 
Ensign, thinking immediately of coffee and 
pistols. 
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** I allude, Dixon, to that little affair of 
yours with Maria Hicks.'* 

" Oh, good heavens what, surely I am safe 
here." 

" Don't fly off in that way, there's a dear 
good fellow, but listen to me. I've been a 
fool, but whether I shall — ah ! a letter for 
me," exclaimed the Captain, snatching a note 
from the hand of his servant, who just then 
entered the room, and tearing open the 
envelope, he glanced hurriedly at the neatly 
penned and craftily worded enclosure, and 
flinging off his shako, threw himself into a 
chair, exclaiming in a frenzy of despair, " she's 
nailed me, Dixon, not a chance left, 'pon my 
soul, she's followed it up pretty quick, too." 

" What ! Adele Jinks, whew — that's bad,** 
said the Ensign, as his friend began pacing 
the room like a wild beast in a cage, whilst 
he related to him his folly of the previous 
evening, and then with many an expression of 
fierce wrath and indignation, proceeded to 
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jerk out from time to time the substance of 
the note he had just received. 

" Rejoices at having at last the liberty of 
telling me how much she loves me." 

" Has acquainted her father of my proposal 
and received his approbation." 

" Pretty deep that," observed the Ensign. 
** Hang it, if it does not make me think of my 
own phght with that girl over in England. 
Ton my word, though, my dear Torrington, 
this a tolerably bad scrape to have got into. 
How did it all come about ? " 

"Oh, I don't know, something was said 
about her wishing so much to see England ; 
it was on the drag last night coming home, 
and she humbugged me, and I said some- 
thing — not sufficient for any one but a harpy 
to make anything out of, but she caught me 
up. Good heavens ! and what will my father 
and all of them say ? The regiment, too, goes 
home in May," continued the Captain, beat- 
ing his head with his hand, whilst he spread 
open before him on the table the lady's 
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ailet'douXf with the trembling fingers of the 
other. " She has communicated with her 
father, and acquainted him of my pro- 
posal, and he has condescended, you see, to 
show his approval. Now, Dixon, do you 
happen to know the sort of man Jinks is, and 
do you imagine for one moment that any 
amount of chicanery on my part would 
avail anything with him ? If you do, I 
<5an tell you you are egregiously mistaken. 
No, no, there's no escape for me." 

" They have had their eyes upon you, 
Torrington, all along, it's pretty evident.'* 

" Of course, man, I don't require to be told 
ihat." 

** Well, but then you've been a bit spooney 
on her from the first, isn't it so, old fellow ? " 

" Don't, for heaven's sake, talk over matters 
in that irritating way, but tell me how to get 
out of it," exclaimed the Captain, gnawing 
his moustache, and taking heavy strides across 
the room. " Tell me, I say, how to get out 
of it." 
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Hanged if I know, swear you meant 
nothing, that you were drunk at the time." 

** I think I must have been, or else mad." 

" Oh, but Travers was neither drank 
nor mad, you know, and Kate Beauchamp, 
Kate, the cursed, as they call her, caught him 
in a similar manner, and would not let him 
off, though he gave out, by Jove he did, that 
the bank in which all his father's money wa& 
lodged had gone smash, and that there was 
the devil to pay. But she was too cimning 
for him. She discovered it to be a hoax, and 
hooked him, and only think, Torrington," con- 
tinued, this Job's comforter, " only think of 
that terror hanging over me in the form of 
Maria Hicks." 

" My dear fellow, but that little affair is^ 
nothing in comparison to this. You can buy 
Maria off, go in for a breach of promise, and 
settle it at once." 

" What, and bring the Bick worth name be- 
fore the public in a case of that sort ; why, 
my uncle would disinherit me. Buy her off 
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you say, Fd sellmy commission and welcome, 
if she'd only take the money, but she won't." 
" Well, any way, her case is very different 
to Adele*s, for one can't very well compare 
Tier with the circulating library Miss Hicks. 
There is no buying A dele Jinks off, she 
knows, too, that happen what may, I am sure 
of the title. How I wish to heaven I could 
change places with little Barney, spectacles 
and all. Yet, perhaps, if it were not for the 
Governor and all of them, it would not so 
much signify," added the Captain, with a 
sigh, " though, believe me, Dixon, I don't 
think there's much love in the case, at least, , 
on my side, but what's the use of talking in 
this way, the thing is done and cannot be un- 
done. Obhge me, there's a dear good fellow, 
by keeping it dark as long as you can. 
HuUoa, here's Upton coming, I know his 
step," and the Captain, as he spoke, stuffed 
Adele's note hurriedly into his pocket, and 
turned to greet his friend. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SOME ACCOTTKT OF STAHLET's EELATTVES. 

DoLUNOPOED Hall, as seen from the North 
Western Railway, presents a very bare and 
unfriendly aspect, and might give a stranger 
the idea of being the abode of a limited' 
number of friendless orphans, or a lunatic 
asylum, or a school on liberal principles, only 
it did not look quite sufficiently well white- 
washed and stuccoed. It was not a very old 
bouse, neither was it of so very recent date. 
Yet it is a fact that at a period a little less 
remote than ten or a dozen years, the place 
had been surrounded by some pretty fair 
timber, but by order of its owner all this bad 
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been lopped, and sold, or burnt for fire wood. 
There was nothing now to break off the cold 
north-east wind, there was no protection from 
the scorching rays of the sun left now, save 
blistered Venetian blinds in a very ill state 
of repair. There was an iron fence planted 
within half-a-dozen yards all around the 
house, and sheep and cows, in lieu of deer, 
browsing within sight of the dining-room 
windows. But the sheep and cows did not 
belong to the owner of this nice place, and 
those pleasant DoUingford meadows and 
even the park itself were not so much his as 
they were Farmer Gibson's. Sir Temple Tor- 
rington was not a rich man, every one knew 
that, and almost every one knew how it came 
to pass that he was not so. The DoUingford 
people well remembered the raffish, rakish, 
handsome devil-may-care eldest son. They 
could tell long stories of his career from boy- 
hood, of how his father spoilt him, how he was 
indulged in every whim and fancy, and had 
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had his hunters and his dogs even whilst still 
a boy at school, and how he grew to have a 
taste for racing, and after a while got mixed 
up with a set of low betting men, and went 
all wrong, and after that how Sir Temple 
paid his debts and overlooked his faults, and 
how, instead of reforming, young Torrington 
had taken a worse course, and got amongst a 
notoriously bad set, and how at last, after he 
had nearly ruined his father, he had fled the 
country, ignominiously enough, having it was 
said, killed one of his boon companions in a 
duel. And here their stories ended with his 
death recorded in less than a year afterwards, 
out in California. It was then after this 
news had reached him that Sir Temple found 
debts of his son's which amounted to such a 
considerable sum that he was obliged to re- 
duce his establishment, sell off all his horses, 
and mortgage his lands to pay them. Sir 
Temple Torrington never mentioned his son's 
name after that, and he desired it should 
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Tiever be named in his presence again. He had 
loved him very dearly, and had borne with 
him through much, but he found himself now 
tried to the uttermost. The consequence was 
he fell into a state of despondency, and shut 
himself up in his despoiled home at Dolling- 
f ord, and would not be comforted. He had 
lost his wife many years before, poor man, 
when his children were quite young, and now 
there was no loving soul to turn to who would 
bid him to look on the bright side, there was 
no one to urge him for the sake of his other 
children to rouse himself, and so he continued 
there a broken and dispirited man, passing, 
his life away over his books and refusing all 
intercourse with others of his kind. Thus 
twelve long years had passed and gone, and 
Amy, his little daughter, had grown up into 
a nice tall pretty young lady of sixteen, a 
sad and somewhat serious young lady for her 
years, but then her life had never been like 
other girls' lives, there had been nothing in it 
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that could tend to do otherwise than make 
her sad and thoughtful, and old before her 
time. The only companionship she had ever 
known besides her father and brothers had 
been that of her old governess, Mrs. Blake, 
and now, alas, for poor Amy, she had lost 
her, and unhappily at an age when she most 
needed a friend and guide ; but great as was- 
good Mrs. Blake's attachment for her pupil, 
and indeed for every member of the Torring- 
ton family, she had nevertheless other, and 
stronger ties, and when her brother fell ill, 
and was compelled on that account to give 
up the post he had held for the last forty 
years and retire on a very meagre pension^, 
she had thought it her duty to go and help 
eke out that little with her own income, and 
nurse him through his weary illness. And 
so she bade her dear little pupil, whom she had 
known and loved from infancy, farewell, and 
as poor Amy parted from her old governess 
she felt as though she were bidding adieu to 
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the only friend she had on earth. She was 
now left almost entirely to herself, for 
although her brother, Bamet, was always at 
home, they had little in common together. 
Bamet was Sir Temple's youngest son, a 
fair haired, sickly looking youth, Amy's 
senior by one year. He had been pronounced 
too dehcate for school life, and in conse- 
quence had received a very superficial educa- 
tion from the curate of the next parish, having 
laid aside his books long before the time on 
account of the weakness of his eyes and the 
general debility of his constitution. And so 
we find him at the opening of our story lead- 
ing an useless, purposeless existence with a 
hacking cough and a fine, irritable disposition. 
These disadvantages alone were calculated to 
render him anything but an agreeable com- 
panion for poor Amy, but the society of the 
capricious Barney was to be borne so long as 
there was peace, that is to say so long as all 
went well between himself and his father, and 
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60 long as she had not to act the part of 
mediator for the said Barney in his wilful 
scrapes, and be abused by that young gentle- 
man for her interference afterwards. On the 
whole, Sir Temple troubled himself but little 
about his sons, and with the exception of 
Stanley, I believe he cared little what became 
of them. He fed and clothed them, and gave 
them educations befitting their station, and 
having done that, he felt he had done enough. 
It was very evident that Bamet's confirmed 
state of ill-health would totally incapacitate 
him from entering any profession. But it was 
otherwise with Douglas, and sad indeed was 
it to see a young man like him, strong and 
active, and not devoid of brains, wasting the 
best years of his life without any definite 
prospect before him, knowing, too, that Sir 
Temple's means were insufficient to admit of 
his son's living in complete idleness, and at 
the same time drawing incomes adequate to 
their wants from the parental purse alone. 
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Yet Sir Temple seemed not to consider the 
subject, and indeed apparently to be totally 
oblivious of the fact that they were no longer 
children. He never at any time made them 
his companions, he saw little of them. At 
breakfast, luncheon, and dinner they met,, 
but there was little interchange of ideas be- 
tween them, and then again they separated^ 
Sir Temple to his books and pamphlets, and 
his sons to their cigars or pipes, to their boat 
or their fishing. Douglas was four years^ 
older than his brother Barnet ; he had had 
his chance like other young men, he had been 
to a public school and afterwards to college, 
where he had graduated in dog fights, cock 
fights, prize fights and porter, and in con- 
sequence of too copious a familiarity with 
river-side public-houses, and bargee slang, had 
brought upon himself the condemnation of 
the Dons and ultimate rustication, which, be 
it understood, he was undergoing at the time 
of which we write. Verily did Stanley Tor- 
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lington speak truth when he told Adele Jinks 
that his little sister was to be pitied, most 
certainly it was not a happy home for her, 
poor girl, for apart from the bullying and 
snubbing she got from the merciless Barney, 
apart from the silent contempt Douglas ex- 
pressed for her, she had to bear perfect in- 
difference from her father. He had never 
taken kindly to his little daughter; even from 
babyhood he had been distant and cold to- 
wards her. The fact was, he had never wished 
for a girl, and he was annoyed at finding him- 
self possessed of one. Her father's indiffer- 
ence and coldness had consequently caused 
Amy to grow up rather fearing him than 
loving him, and rather inclined to imagine 
herself more hardly used than she perhaps 
was, for after all her father was no more 
-severe with her than he was with his sons, 
and whereas he never devoted any of his time 
to them, he very frequently occupied hers in 
making her copy off his business letters for 
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him, and in doing other Kttle useful jobs of 
that kind. She did not care for the occupa- 
tion, and was heartily thankful whenever it 
-came to an end. Naturally it made her feel 
a little curious when the post came in to see 
from day to day who her father's correspon- 
dents were, that she might gain an idea what 
her possible work might be, and she would 
invariably hurry down into the breakfast- 
room in time to examine the letters before 
Sir Temple should make his appearance. 
They came at half-past eight, and there they 
lay this morning in their usual place await- 
ing him. Amy could see at a glance, even 
though as yet she had not handled them, that 
there was work this day cut out for her. 
Yes, there was another of Messrs. Groombe 
and Dodson's effusions about that mortgage, 
business staring her in the face, besides two 
or three other letters in handwritings which 
she failed not to recognize. It never entered 
her head that amongst these there might per- 
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chance be a letter for herself, so seldom did 
such an event occur, and when it did it was 
almost certain to be only a communication of 
a very prosy description from her late 
governess, or still rarer a letter from her 
brother Stanley. Ah, what an agreeable sur- 
prise ! there underneath them all, directed to 
herself, was truly a letter from the Captain, 
and not far off one from him for her father 
also. " Dear Stanley, what a good darling, 
old fellow, to write," cried she, kissing the 
letter as she withdrew it from its envelope.- 
But she had not read far before she startled 
and began to tremble, for there came a pass- 
age which ran thus : — 

"And now, my dear sister, there is some- 
thing of great importance I have to tell you ;, 
it relates to myself and Miss Adele Jinks. I 
have often, I think, mentioned her in my 
letters to you ; and now, my dear Amy, what 
will you say when I tell you that I have asked 
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her to be my wife ? She is a good dear little 
soul, and I think you cannot fail to like her, 
I have written to papa on the subject by this 
post. I wonder how he will take the news ? 
I am afraid he will be very angry, Amy, and, 
alas, there is no good Blake at hand now to 
fight for one and smooth down matters. I 
know, dear girl, you will do your best for 
me. 

"Oh, Stanley, dear, dear Stanley, how 
could you ! " burst from the poor girl's lips, 
on reading this, for it was quite sufficient that 
Stanley should express a fear that his father 
would be very angry at his proposed mar- 
riage to make her think he had done very 
wrongly in daring, under any circumstances, 
to take unto himself a wife, without previ- 
ously asking permission to do so. It was a 
startling communication, to say the least of 
it, and poor Amy, dreading to encounter her 
father just then, and thinking it better to 
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leave him to peruse her brother's letter to 
himself, imdisturbed by her presence, took 
herself off into the library, or an apart- 
ment called by that name. Why so called 
who shall say ? For, with the exception of 
some works on fishing, a few bound numbers 
of the " Sporting Life," and one or two cir- 
culars from tradespeople in the neighbouring 
towns, nothing in the form of literature pre- 
sented itself, the library, once valuable, 
having been sold some ten years back, and 
the empty shelves now only supporting Bar- 
net's fishing tackle, and Douglas's oars and 
boat cushions, his boat, a small canoe, lying 
bottom upwards at that moment across the 
table in the centre of the room. 

It was a comfortless apartment enough ; 
but with the exception of the one in which 
the family breakfasted and dined, and Sir 
Temple's own private sanctum, there was no 
other sitting-room in the house that was 
habitable at that season of the year, for the 
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window frames were all giving way in the 
others, and let in the sleet and rain consider- 
ably, and there was a mouldy odour over 
everything, and an unwholesome chilliness 
that used to make good Mrs. Blake say would 
give both herself and her pupil the rheu- 
matics if they attempted to inhabit them ; so 
it was here, in the so-called library, that Amy 
was wont to pursue her studies during the 
severe winter months, Barney very generally 
enlivening them with his presence, and in- 
variably giving vent to some popular melody 
as an accompaniment, whistled in a cracked, 
tuneless key. 

You would wonder how Mrs. Blake could 
stand it, but this invaluable creature could 
stand anything done by any of the Torring- 
tons. She was a good woman, in her way, a 
thorough bore, as Sir Temple said, but a 
necessary person to have about him for the 
sake of his daughter ; and knowing, as she did, 
all the history of his affairs, and having. 
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moreover, loved his wife, and been an old 
friend of her's before her marriage, they were 
all in a measure attached to her. 

It is true Barney, who was a perfect 
misogamist, regarded her with the most un- 
utterable abhorrence, and was at times quite 
rude in his manner towards her, but the kind 
old lady was always ready to make excuses 
for him, saying that Barney, poor boy, should 
be humoured, for she was sure that that 
cough was enough to try his temper, to say 
nothing of the ill-luck he always met with 
over his fishing. 




CHAPTER VIL 



DEAE DELIGHTFUL BOYS. 

Now Amy, in seeking that room, had not the 
slightest suspicion of encountering either of 
her brothers there, for, as a rule, they were 
late risers ; but behold I Barney, superin- 
tended by Douglas, engaged in painting, with 
a very ostentatious display of colour on his 
palette, a flaring coat of arms on the bow of 
his boat. 

" Halloa, is that you. Amy ? " said Doug- 
las, looking up, as she entered the room. " I 
say, look here ; here's Barney doing it hke a 
professional; here's three catamounts won- 
derfully like Shetland ponies, here's some- 
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thing that looks more like a queen's head 
than like a stag's, and here, underneath, with 
grand flourishes, comes the chefdCceuvre — 

" 8vb hoc signo vinces.^* 

"Why should we add vulgarity to our 
poverty ? " asked Amy, reprovingly. 

"Who's to see but the ducks upon the 
river ? " retorted Douglas, whilst Barney went 
on painting as though his life depended on 
it, urged on by a command " to fire away, 
Barney, the honour and dignity of the family 
must be supported. Vulgarity, indeed ! If 
it's vulgar, then it's only taking a lesson out 
of our dearly-beloved uncle's book. My eye,. 
don't we deal preciously in vulgarity in Wal- 
lachia Street, don't our dear, fond relatives 
set us the example. Halloa, Amy, what 
have you got there? Isn't that Stanley's 
handwriting ? " 

" Yes, and there is bad news, too, I am 
sorry to say, communicated in the letter, but 
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you will probably hear at breakfast all 
about it, for he has written to papa on the 
subject." 

" What's the row ? " asked Barney, looking 
np interested. 

" The row, as you are pleased to term it, 
Barney, is not a matter to be treated lightly, 
and, if you will excuse me, I think I would 
rather you heard of it first from papa." 

" Papa and his daughter may keep what- 
ever it is to themselves for aught I care," 
coughed Barney. 

How he did cough, and what a damp, cold 
room that was for any one with such a cough 
as his ; but Barney coughed on, and since 
good Mrs. Blake went away, no one appeared 
to trouble themselves much about it. Some- 
times poor Amy would ask him if it did not 
pain him, but Barney only repulsed her, and 
her father assured her that Barney would 
battle on, there was no fear of him, he was 
stronger than they thought. 
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" Barney, I don't think the smell of that 
nasty paint can be good for you," ventured 
Amy. " Why don't you let Douglas do it, or 
John ; could he not ? " 

" Thank you," said Douglas, diving his 
hands far down into his trouser pockets, 
** thank you ; I know I am a blackguard, but 
for all that I don't chose to soil my hands, or 
run the risk of imbibing any amount of white 
lead into my system by that kind of work ; 
and as to John, do you suppose that he 
understands heraldry, or that if so, he could 
paint Shetland ponies argent, and queen's 
head gules as Barney does; besides, too. 
Miss Amy, you should consider, having but one 
servant to do everything in the house, it would 
be hardly fair to expect him to be able to give 
up his time to heraldry or painting, ever so in- 
clined as he might be to make himself in that 
case more than generally useful. Mrs. Web- 
ster, or the cook, or the kitchenmaid might 
be suflB.ciently accomplished, but we would 
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Tatlier paint our own boat, would we not, 
Barney ? " 

" Thank you, indeed, if a woman touched 
my boat I should expect it to capsize with 
me directly I got into it. Halloa 1 I say, 
there's the governor ringing the beU like 
mad/' 

" It's for breakfast to be brought in ; we 
had better go," said Amy, who, from the way 
in which the bell had been pulled, conjec- 
tured that her father had already made him- 
self acquainted with the contents of that 
letter from Stanley, but although she repeated 
to her brothers that they had better go, she 
yet lingered. 

" Well, go, can't you?" said Barney, still 
intent on his painting. 

** I would rather you or Douglas came with 
me, I dread so seeing papa alone." 

" What, is it such an awful row with 
Stanley, eh?" asked Douglas, carelessly, 
moving towards the door, with the intention 
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of accompanying her. " I thought Stanleys 
was the saint, the fellow who was to be A 1 
with us all, a shining light, the future Baro- 
net." 

" Poor Stanley," sighed Amy. " But come, 
Douglas, bear me company when I meet papa 
this morning, for I really am afraid to go into 
the room alone." 

" And you have forgotten to make the tea,, 
m bet anything." 

It was too true : Amy had forgotten it, and 
that it was not the first time she had done so 
her brother's words would prove. Ah, how 
she did miss good Mrs. Blake, her governess,, 
who had done all those things for her, and 
had exerted herself at all times and seasons 
to smooth down Sir Temple's anger. 

What would he say to her neglect that 
morning? "Alas, how it would add to his- 
annoyance," thought she, as she crossed the 
hall, followed closely by Douglas. 

Sir Temple stood on the hearthrug, with 
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his back towards them, as they entered the 
room, and Amy could see in the glass over 
the mantel-piece that he was occupied in 
perusing a letter which, from its close word- 
ing, she conjectured very rightly to be her 
brother's. 

" It appears you are already aware," began 
he, having recognised his children with a nod 
and a preparatory " Good morning, Douglas, 
good morning, Amy. It appears you are 
already aware of the nature of the communi- 
cation I have this morning received from 
your brother Stanley. He has written to 
you. Amy, and has told you what he has 
done — what a fool he has made of himself," 
pursued Sir Temple, as poor Amy proceeded, 
in a desperate manner, to make the tea. 
" You hear what I am saying," continued he, 
angrily, as she made no answer. " You know 
that your brother has been blockhead enough 
to think of marriage— marriage, too, with a 
girl — a — a girl who has not a sou to bless 
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herself with. It is a sagacious proceeding 
this, is it not, Douglas ? " observed he, turn- 
ing to his son, who had begun, very uncon* 
cernedly, cutting himself some ham at the 
sideboard. 

Douglas gave a supercilious smile, and his 
brother coming into the room at that mo- 
ment, without further comment, he ex- 
claimed — 

" News for you, Barney ! Here's a pretty 
state of things. Stanley has taken, or is 
about to take unto himself, a wife. In what 
sort of favour will the noble Centurion now 
find himself, think you ? " 

"The king can do no wrong," repUed 
Barney, oracularly, throwing himself at the 
same time into a chair, and deigning to take 
no more notice of his father than if he were 
not present. 

" What was that you observed, Mr. Bar- 
net ? " asked Sir Temple, placing his hand be- 
iind his ear to catch the answer. 
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**I simply observed to Douglas that the 
king can do no wrong." 

" I do not comprehend your wit," replied 
his father. 

"No; I suppose not/' sneered Bamet; 
" but Douglas does, and that is all that's 
needed." 

" Tour behaviour, your manner, and tone,. 
Bamet, are most ungentlemanly," said the 
Baronet, again referring to his son's letter, 
and reading therefrom — " * The lady is of 
French extraction, and a Roman Catholic' " 

"Oh, deliver us from a Papistical hag of 
all hags," groaned Barnet. 

" Either quit the room, Bamet, or conduct 
yourself like a gentleman," said his father, 
sternly. 

" Amy, don't deluge my tea with milk in 
that way. What wretched weak stuff you 
have made. To think that a woman is not 
even of sufficient use to make a cup of tea 
for one, a useless encumbrance on the 
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earth," grumbled the spoilt boy, scowling 
from under his heavy brows at his sister. 

" Hush 1 " cried she, reprovingly, as her 
father continued — 

" Well, all I can say is, Mr. Stanley is old 
enough to do as he pleases, and if he makes 
an imprudent match of this kind, he will be 
the sufferer, not I ; but he must understand 
I do not receive him here— no, I will be firm 
about that. So after breakfast. Amy, you 
may sit down and write to him at my dicta- 
tion ; do you hear ? " 

" Yes, papa.'* 

"Theu I wish you would show some 
alacrity when I speak to you. You and your 
brother Bamet are formed to run in a cur- 
ricle together ; for a lad of seventeen and a 
:fi;irl of sixteen two more ill-conditioned young 
people cannot exist." 

I am very sorry, papa," began Amy, 
but it's hardly fair to class me with Barney, 
who, I believe, studies to be as perverse and 
disagreeable as he possibly can." 
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" Hold your jaw, miss, and don't interfere 
^th me. You want old mother Blake back 
with you again, and I only wish she were 
lere, that I might get a decent cup of tea. 
Did you ever see such slop, Douglas ? " 

But Douglas was deep in the letter from 
his elder brother, which his father had just 
handed to •him. 

Barney, seeing this, rushed at him, upset- 
ting his tea, in his haste, and flinging himself 
on to Douglas, snatched the letter from his 
hands, exclaiming — 

" Let's see what the gentle Stanley says 
for himself. I say, that's sensible, to begin 
with — that remark about his hoping that the 
marriage may be in no way objectionable to 
his family, and then the assurance that when 
we know Adele we cannot fail to love her, is 
excellent. Begging his pardon, I, for one, 
begin to doubt that fact ; what do you say to 
it, Douglas?" 

" I am sure, Barney, there is no reason why 
fihe should not be very nice," said Amy, feel- 
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ing considerably relieved at the comparatively 
calm manner in which her father had received 
the news. 

" Nice, or not nice, Miss Amy," remarked 
Sir Temple, " I do not choose you to have 
anything whatever to do with this young 
lady ; so, once for all, I command you not to 
write or take any notice of her. I naturally 
disapprove of the marriage, and had expected 
very differently of Stanley ; but as you and 
your brothers must well know that, com- 
pared with the many and greater griefs with 
which I have had to contend, this must sink 
into nothing/' 

"Well, sir, if our family has been dis-^ 
graced by one member of it," said Douglas, 
j&ring up, " I don't see why our name is to be 
dragged still lower, that generations and 
generations are to suffer by a connection with 
a low-born person like this Adele Jinks. No,. 
no ; the sainted Stanley, you will own, sir,. 
does us in this a grievous harm." 
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"I am not prepared for any argument, 
Douglas. Stanley must take his course." 

" The king, as I liave previously observed,'* 
said Barney, in a stage whisper, " can do no 
wrong. He may sink our family lower even 
than it is at present, and still get patted on 
the back for his pains." 

" Hold your tongue, Barney," said Doug- 
las. " Talking like a fool won't mend the 
matter, and all you or I could say would not 
stop him. My belief is, sir," continued he, 
returning the letter to his father, " my belief 
is, that Stanley has been hocussed into this ; 
it's not a bit like him to act in this way — not 
a bit — it's too sudden a thing altogether; 
but we shall see. It is true he has spoken in 
his letters of this girl, but only in a casual 
way. Had there been anything in the wind, 
rest assured we should have known it. It's 
a regular case of hooking, mark my words. 
Stanley, too, with his notions ! is it likely to 
have been otherwise ? " 
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" Drugged, my dear boy," said Barney, 
fixing his spectacles more firmly across his 
nose (he was awfully weak-sighted, poor lad) , 
"drugged, or forced into it by some foul 
means." 



" Of course, you, Barney, are sure to give 
a pleasing interpretation to matters." 

" Where there's a harpy in the case no one 
need expect much quarter at my hands, Miss 
Amy." 

Whilst Bamet was dehvering himself of this 
sentiment over his second cup of weak tea, his 
father, seated at a table at the other end of 
the room, was drawing up a rough outline of 
the letter he proposed Amy should copy out 
for him after breakfast, and in that he did not 
use mild words to express his surprise and 
indignation at the news of his son s projected 
marriage. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



"WHICH SHOWS HOW LADY ANN ARMSTBONa ONOB 
UPON A TIME OAliTiBD AT DOLLINQFOED. 

The meal concluded, Amy followed her father 
into his study, where she did the work cut out 
for her with a sufficiently ill grace, having 
previously had the audacity to plead for her 
brother Stanley, and to declare that in that 
letter her father decreed to send him he was 
treated with undue severity, and that for her 
part she did not see why Stanley should not 
marry whom he chose. She would have said 
a great deal more, but Sir Temple bade her 
hold her tongue. Sir Temple Torrington 
was not blessed in his generation, his children. 
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were not particularly submissive or respect- 
ful. Perhaps originally he had only himself 
to blame for this. In their earliest infancy 
he had been over indulgent, then as they grew 
up he became annoyed at their way wardness^ 
and treated them with equal severity, oc- 
casionally again lapsing into fits of undue 
indulgence. In a word, he had mismanaged 
them all sadly. His boys he had hoped would 
grow up to be a credit and a comfort to him ; 
he was disappointed, bitterly disappointed, 
aye disappointed even in Stanley now. He 
had expected nothing from Amy, she was a 
girl, and as we have said, he disliked having 
9. daughter ; of her he would write thus about 
this time to his sister Clementine, Madame 
de Fouchou, who lived abroad and used to 
ask news of her little niece and god-child. 
.,. " She is amiable as my children go ; I con- 
fess I do not understand her, she is quiet, 
and as a rule very reserved, yet withal she has 
a spirit of her own. The boys are a source 
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of much trouble and anxiety to me. Alas, I 
own I ought never to have married, never to 
have had children. I miss having Blake in 
the house ; she was an evil, but still a neces- 
sary one." 

Poor Mrs. Blake, ah how Amy longed for 
her old governess now, more than ever how 
she seemed to need her presence. " Oh, if 
she were only here,'* sighed the poor girl, 
" she might talk to papa and persuade him 
not to use such harsh language to dear 
Stanley. Papa was sometimes to be talked 
out of and talked into things by her, yes, 
oven though he did dislike her so. Ah, well, 
there was still one comfort remaining, for 
though she had given her word to her father 
that she would not write to Stanley, she could 
write to her old friend ; yes, she could write 
JSLJxd tell her the whole business, and how papa 
had told her brother he would never receive 
him or his wife at DoUingford, and then she 
thought how she could ask Mrs. Blake to 
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write to papa and urge him not to be so* 
severe to Stanley. Poor Stanley ! " and so^. 
having performed her part of amanuensis to 
her father, Amy took herself off to the room 
in which we first introduced Barney and his 
brother, and there in the midst of an intoler- 
able smell of fresh varnish from the boat and 
the white lead used in the heraldic sign, she 
sat down and wrote off four full sheets of 
note paper to her old friend, in which she im- 
plored her to say what she could in Stanley's 
favour the next time she should write to her 
father or see him. This letter left the house 
by the same post as did the one to her 
brother, and one regarding a certain puppy 
of a sporting character to be had cheap, a 
bargain, answered from an advertisement in 
the " Sporting Life " by Mr. Douglas. " She'll 
get it to-morrow morning, and oh, she will be 
so sorry," thought poor Amy, as she leant 
her head on her hand and stared listlessly 
out of the window. It was very dreary and. 
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sad at Dollingford Hall, and slie had a very 
great deal too much time, had this young lady, 
for thought and for bewailing the fate that 
had placed her as it were alone in the world- 
But it was only since her governess had taken 
her departure that Amy had become so list- 
less and so prone to useless reflections of this 
nature, for it was only within these last few 
weeks that she had allowed her mind to dwell 
so constantly on the sad story that in a 
measure had been the means of making her 
life what it was ; the sad, sad story that had 
only within the last year been revealed to her 
by her governess, thus clearing up the mystery 
that had always hung around her childish 
reminiscences of her eldest brother, for she 
had been too young to understand at the time, 
even had they told her, too young to do any- 
thing but wonder why she was forbidden to 
speak his name, why Mrs. Blake, her gover- 
ness, shook her head and sighed whenever 
there was any sort of allusion made to him, 
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and why her father was so sad and never 
went anywhere. She remembered well a day 
when they had all put on black clothes, and 
she was told that he was dead, and then 
somehow from that time she had ceased to 
think more of him. The news of Temple 
Tomngton*s death had come from a distant 
land, and duly had his father caused it to be 
inserted in the daily journals, and people liad 
read it and pointed it out to their friends and 
spoken of it in whispers, invariably comment- 
ing upon it as a very good thing, a great 
mercy, before he had time to do more harm. 
And then they pitied poor Sir Temple and 
had their doubts, as people will have under 
such circumstances, of the next heir, Stanley. 
But Stanley was very different, a very steady 
good fellow, and had not his uncle, old 
Thistlewood, his mother's brother, bought 
him a commission in the 159th Regiment, 
and had he not fought bravely too at Inker- 
mann and got his lieutenancy and captaincy 
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-all in one day. Yes, from all accounts Stanley 
Torrington was a very different sort of person 
to his brother. He was indeed a good fellow 
was Stanley, and every one with whom he 
. came in contact liked him. Sir Temple might 
well be proud of such a son. 

Now after that unhappy affair of the eldest 
son's had blown over, and when he had been 
dead sometime and had ceased to be talked 
about. Sir Temple's friends began to take it 
into their heads that he should no longer be 
allowed to shut himself up out of society as 
he had done, and accordingly those in the 
immediate neighbourhood determined at once 
to call at the Hall. Amongst these were the 
Armstrongs, of Lea Court, Lady Ann think- 
ing perhaps in her secret heart that Captain 
Torrington, the future Baronet, would make 
a very eligible husband for Victoria or 
Adelaide ; for, in spite of everything, it was an 
•old baronetcy and a good family, and she had 
heard it whispered that the rich old uncle 
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Thistlewood intended making the Captain his 
heir. So her Ladyship put herself into her 
barouche, and Victoria and Adelaide seated 
themselves on the back seat facing her, and 
away they drove one bright sunshiny after- 
noon to DoUingford. Sir Temple saw them 
coming, and gave instructions accordingly, for 
he was determined to reject all advances of 
friendship from them, and indeed from every 
one else ; he had grown to like solitude and 
to shun the sight of his fellow man. He 
thought not of his children, of his little 
daughter growing up unlike other girls, or of 
what her life in after years would be without 
companionship, he thought of nothing but 
himself, and therefore he conmaanded the 
servants not to admit the ladies. But it 
chanced that little Amy was sitting deeply 
interested in a book under a tree close by 
where the carriage passed up to the house^ 
and her Ladyship catching sight of the child, 
called to her in a very friendly and patronizing 
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way, and looking down at her over tlie side 
of tlie carriage through her eye glass, told 
her she was the very image of her dead 
mother, and at the same time had such a true 
Torrington look about her that she would > 
have known her anywhere. 

" Ha I ha ! " laughed she, tapping Amy on 
the tip of the nose with the end of her parasol, 
" my dear child, though I could not mistake 
you, I don't suppose you know who I am from 
Adam, but papa does ; I knew papalong before 
you, little missey, were bom, and so I have 
come over from Lea Court to see him, and I 
have brought with me my two daughters to 
introduce to him. Now suppose you jump 
up here and ride on with us to the house," 
continued the lady, indicating the place by 
her side ; and calling to the footman, she told 
him to let down the steps for Miss Torring- 
ton, and so Miss Torrington threw away her 
book, and mounting up by the side of her Lady- 
ship, drove on with them up to the house, Lady 
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Ann meanwhile bewildering the child with 
the numberless questions she put to her* 
"Had she a governess? Was she very 
severe ? Was she old or young ? Was papa 
very fond of his little daughter ? Did she 
think he would let her come over and pass a 
day with her and her daughters ? Did she 
know if papa was at home ? " Oh, of course 
papa was, he was always at home. But to 
Amy's surprise it appeared when they arrived 
at the front door that papa was not at home, 
or that papa did not choose to see the ladies, 
and little Amy, guessing at this being the 
truth, grew more reserved in her manner, and 
was very glad, after a long conversation with 
the affable Lady Ann, and a great many kisses 
from the Misses Armstrong, to say good-by to 
them at last, and after watching the carriage 
drive out of the gates, to fly off and tell Mrs. 
Blake all that had taken place. And good kind 
Mrs. Blake listened and was glad that Amy had 
seen the ladies, and hoped, ah, sincerely she 
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hoped for her young pupil's sake, that this 
might lead to her seeing more of them. She 
was only a child, it was true, reflected the 
old lady, but already she was growing un- 
like other children,, and much needed the 
society of others besides those of her own 
family. 




CHAPTER IX. 



MUS. BLAKE STEONGLT UPHOLDS SIB TEMPLB's 

VIEWS. 



But the years went on, and Lady Ann's re- 
peated efforts to unearth the Baronet and 
shower favours on his little daughter failed 
in ioto. Sir Temple Torrington would have 
none of it. 

In vain Mrs. Blake reasoned with him, and 
urged that Amy should visit them, if only 
once, and see and judge for herself. It would 
be good for her to mix with others, and it was 
a pity to listen to her childish nonsense about 
feeling so shy. 

** You know, my dear Amy," said she, " it 
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is perfectly ridiculous for you to say you do 
not like going to parties, because never 
having been to any,, how can you know ; and 
as to your shyness, can it be possible you 
will ever be otherwise if you do not mix 
sometimes with those of your species ?" 

** But papa does not wish me to go, and 
really I should not care to submit to patron- 
age from any one," replied Amy, with much 
decision of manner. 

" Patronage ! my dear child ; what an idea I 
What are you thinking of? Your position as 
your father's daughter can hardly warrant 
that." 

" Nevertheless, Mrs. Blake, that is all I 
should get from Lady Ann Armstrong. I 
am sensible enough to know that that was 
what I did get the day they came over here, 
and I did not like it, and I would rather re- 
main as I am ; and I am glad papa does not 
wish me to go. Besides, too,'' added she, 
blushing, "I am not — oh, I hope you will 
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forgive me for saying it, for I don't mean it's-- 
your fault at all — but I am not, you know^ 
educated as I should be for society ; not but 
what I dare say, as papa said, when I talked 
of wishing to learn French properly so that 
I might speak it, and German, and a whole 
lot of other things, I know quite enough for 
my peace and happiness." 

" Dear Amy, that has been a bone of con- 
tention between your father and me all along, 
and I am really grieved to think that I can- 
not make him see matters in a different light,, 
and get him to agree to you having more in- 
struction than in my old-fashioned way I can 
give you." 

" Oh, it's of no use, I know," replied Amy,, 
impatiently, " But to begin with, look here,"" 
and as she spoke she spread out Lady Ann's- 
last invitation on the table before her gover- 
ness. " You see it is the most absurd thing 
in the world ; only imagine me at a dance, a 
ball. Now, I suppose it would be rather odd,. 
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would it not, for. me to tell my partners I 
cjould not dance? I didn't know how, for 
there is no great art in it, so Douglas tells 
me. 

" It is not dancing my dear that goes on 
now-a-days, it is simply scrambling and 
romping, and perhaps it would be as well for 
you to look upon that as a temptation of the 
devil's put out of your way." 

" Oh, as to that, I can't believe it's wicked, 
and never shall." 

" Do not clip your words in that way, my 
love ; it is not dignified." 

" I don't want to be dignified; I don't see 
the use of it. But about these people ; I am 
sure I should not like them. The Miss Arm- 
strongs were disagreeable-looking, and I 
know they would not like me, though they 
kissed and hugged me that day as if they 
could have eaten me up, and then that horrid 
Lady Ann stuck up her eyeglass ajid stared 
at me so, and brought in French sentences so 

VOL. I. H 
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perpetually that I feel coDvinced now that 
she must be a very vulgar person." 

" That is not a sure criterion of vulgarity, 
dear Amy, but it is a style I would not have 
you adopt." 

"I I dear me, where is my French to come 
from ? " 

" I mean, dear Amy, if you were further 
instructed, and had attained proficiency in the 
language." 

" Which papa won't allow ; so there's an 
end of it." 

" Hush ! hush. Amy I Do not reply so 
testily. You are getting quite irritable, like 
Barney, poor boy. But I was going to ob- 
serve, my love, that your papa knows best, 
and has, doubtless, some wise reason for 
this." 

" He fears to educate me into discontent ; 
that is what he says. But do you know, I 
think he is wrong, for I am sure I should be 
far more contented if I were better educated. 
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I should then have so much more to occupy 
myself over." 

This conversation had taken place but a 
very short time before Mrs. Blake left Dol- 
lingford, and Amy's letters to her governess 
since then had been full of the same sub- 
ject. 

"Read, study by yourself, my love," wrote 
her friend, " only do not work too hard at it, 
^nd whatever you do, pray be careful never 
to sit round-shouldered or you will cramp 
your lungs, and get yourself into as bad a 
state as poor Barney. Alas, that poor dear 
boy I I fear Sir Temple does not think seri- 
ously enough of that cough. Do try your 
utmost, dear Amy, to persuade him not to 
continue his fishing up to such a late hour in 
the evening, for that mist from off the river, 
I feel assured, must prove fatal to him. How 
I wish it were still my privilege to be with 
you, my dear, that I might have it in my 
power to see that the dear boy did not sit in 
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wet boots, and that he was properly wrapped 
up whilst over his fishing. But I have other 
duties you well know, my child, which tie me 
here." 

How fervently Amy echoed that wish of 
her governess's we have already seen, espe- 
cially, too, when that letter came from her 
brother Stanley, Ah I how she longed for 
the familiar voice, not, perhaps, speaking to 
her words of wisdom, but, nevertheless, words 
of sincere kindness and love. Yes, Amy be- 
lieved, and with truth, that her old friend 
really loved her and took a deep and lively 
interest in all that concerned her family. 

" Surely then, the next best thing, as she 
iould not see her was to hear from her,'^ 
thought Amy, and very anxiously did the poor 
girl look forward to the answer she expected 
t6 her letter. 

It came at last ; a cramped, yet clearly- 
written hand, every t crossed and every stop 
put in the right place, and sometimes, per- 
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liaps, in the wrong. Full of expressions of 
-affection, and astonishment at what her ex- 
pupil had told her, the good creature broke 
forth at once into lamentations over her 
dearly-loved Stanley. 

" To think of him, to think of the dear 
child to whom I first taught Murray's Grram- 
mar, and the principles of our revered Protest- 
ant faith being actually on the eve of linking 
himself in the holy estate of matrimony with 
a Papist. My dear Amy, it was not possible 
for me to close my eyes in sleep the whole 
night through after receiving that appalling 
communication. Oh, my sweet girl, may the 
taint of that Babylonish plague never light 
on you or yours. Right, indeed, I must say 
it is of your respected father to refuse to 
admit a person of that mistaken creed into 
his household. It would be against my 
principles to urge him to do otherwise. 

" If the daily prayers of one so faulty as 
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myself can avail anything, she has them for 
her conversion. But what, my dear love, can 
one expect from a poor heathen, born and 
bred in such a place as Tomahawk City ? 

" Poor Stanley ! To think of a child that 
I have nursed on my knees, and taught his 
own English Church Catechism, going to link 
himself to one of those poor benighted, priest- 
ridden creatures. 0, my sweet Amy, the 
very marrow in my back-bone creeps at the 
thought, and I repeat again I more than re- 
joice at the decision Sir Temple has come to 
in refusing to allow her to creep into his 
family and lead astray my own sweet Amy, 
and dear Barney, and Douglas. Alas, poor 
Douglas ! 

" By the way, my love, I have never got 
over seeing him as I did that Sunday, the 
last Sunday I was with you, when he had re- 
turned home in disgrace, born a Christian 
and educated a Christian, literally pursuing 
jsuch practices in church as curdled my very 
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heart's blood, I begin to think, my dear, 
that he has been amongst some very bad 
teachers at Oxford, wolves in sheep's cloth- 
ing, for indeed those must be bad men who 
can uphold such bobbing and bending, and 
oh, my dear ! I hardly like to think of the 
lost condition of a soul that assents to wax 
candles, flowers and incense^ It is more 
surprising, too, in one like Douglas, who 
used to think so little of things serious, but 
such is the power that the Evil One gets 
over you if not constantly on your guard. 

" Strive, my sweet girl, to resist all the 
wiles of the devil, and whatever you do — 
whatever temptation you may be under — 
never break the command of your father with 
respect to writing to dear Stanley, under ex- 
isting circumstances. 

" Alas ! alas I that he who it was once my 
joyful privilege to instruct in the first rudi- 
ments of * Murray ' and in the Articles of his 
Christian faith, should have taken unto him- 
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self an idolatrous heathen to wife. His re- 
turn to England will now afEord little of the 
happiness one had anticipated. 

" And now, my dear, sweet Amy, again I 
must repeat that I consider your respected 
parent could not have taken a wiser step than 
he has done in refusing to receive your 
brother's wife at DoUingford. Consider 
your soul's eternal welfare, and do not 
murmur. 

** Believe me, my dear child, with affec- 
tionate regard, 

" Your attached old friend, 

" Emma Blake. 

'' No. 1, Lime Tree Villas, 

" NottiDg Hill." 




CHAPTER X, 



SWEETLY AFFECTIONATE, 

It was only what Amy, had she given the 
subject any consideration, might have ex- 
pected from her governess, for she was well 
aware that a Roman Catholic was Mrs. Blake's 
beie noire. 

It was very hard that poor Stanley should 
be treated so, thought she ; but of course, 
papa and Mrs. Blake knew best, and of 
course, though she wished very much to write 
to Stanley, nothing on earth would tempt her 
±0 do so. 

Now it happened that long before that 
•cruel letter of her father's could possibly have 
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reached him, there came across the Atlantic 
another letter for her, and this time it was 
from no less a person than Adele Jinks her- 
self, the date showing that it had been 
written about two days after Stanley had 
written his, and had been despatched by the 
very next mail. It ran thus : — 

" Veranda House, 

" Foundation Street, 

" Tomahawk City. 
"My very dearest Amy, 

" You see my dear little pet, I ad- 
dress you under the sweet name by which my 
Stanley ever speaks to me of you, and of 
course, so soon to become sisters it would be 
folly to stand upon etiquette and that sort of 
thing, and I feel assured you would like me 
none the better for doing so. Long before 
this you have been made aware, through my 
Stanley's letter to his father, that the dear 
fellow has asked me — poor little insignificant- 
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me — to become his wife. Oh, how I love 
him, none can tell, and how I shall love little 
Amy ! 

" I call you little, because I always hear 
you so spoken of, but I fancy a little bird has 
whispered me that you are tall and graceful. 
Ah, how I shall love you, my sweet sister,^ 
and dear Sir Temple, my new papa ; how 
earnestly I trust he will find me a good 
daughter to him in his old age. I could not 
forbear writing to you, my sweet little sister- 
in-law, and thus introducing myself as it were 
to your notice. Darling, how I long to see you 
all in happy England. I seem to know you all 
so well, oh, so very well ; dear papa so stately 
and noble, and you, my pet, so meek and 
gentle, and Douglas so dignified and hand- 
some. Am I not right ? And dear Barney, 
Sir Temple's darling youngest son, a little 
spoilt, eh ? but so amiable and affectionate. 
Am I not right again, sweet one ? 

" Stanley never enlightens me sufficiently 
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about any of you, bo I make a sketch from 
what I imagine a noble Enghsh family, like 
that I am about to enter, should be. 

" Pray write me a lengthy description of 
all, dear Amy, with a full account of your 
own doings, your little gaieties and pleasures, 
your neighbours, and who you like and who 
you dislike, for believe me, anything that 
interests you will interest me. 

" And now, with fondest love, and a thou- 
:sand kisses, believe me, 

" Darling Amy, 
" Your affectionately attached 
" (May I already write), 

"Sister, 
" Adelb Jinks." 

Amy, as in duty bound, handed this letter 
over to her father, and some severe criticism 
did it receive at his hands, and in fact at the 
Jiands of all. 

" Trusts I shall find her a good daughter 
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to me in my old age, speakiDg as though she 
thought I was abeady in my dotage. Pretty 
impudent that/* 

"She'll find herself greatly mistaken in 
dear Barney, I can tell her," observed that 
amiable youth, "and cursedly disappointed,. 
I take it, when she experiences the monotony 
of life carried on by the noble English family 
into which she intends to thrust herself; but 
I only hope she wiU never set her detestable 
beetle crushers on the threshold of this 
baronial mansion." 

" I never knew it was usual to address the 
sister of the man you were about to marry in 
this way, before the knot is fairly tied, and 
before you even know whether the match is 
likely to prove agreeable to the family," re- 
marked Douglas, who certainly thought his 
sister's fair correspondent was right in 
picturing himself as a very handsome fellow. 

" Of course dear Adele would take an 
interest in anything and everything that con- 
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cerned dear Amy, but dear Amy will not 
gratify her dear Adele's curiosity. Dear 
Amy will be guided by me," continued Sir 
Temple, and will take no notice whatever of 
this loving epistle." 

" Oh, but, papa, that would be not only 
rude but unkind." 

•* I care not how rude or unkind it may 
seem," replied Sir Temple, angrily. " Once 
for all, and again I repeat it, I am resolved 
to have nothing whatever to do with the wife 
Stanley has chosen, and I forbid you. Miss 
Amy, to write or take any notice of her* It 
is a different matter with your brothers ; they 
can do as they please." 

"I should hope so, indeed,*' observed 
Barney, sotto voce ; " though it isn't likely I 
shall avail myself of the privilege." 



And so poor Amy, finding that all the 
murmuring in the world was of no avail. 
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promised to obey her father, and sat down 
therefore to console herself in her usual way, 
by writiug to her faithful old governess, en- 
ijlosing her that letter from her new sister, 
and acquainting her in what way her father 
had desired her to act. 

To which Mrs. Blake, with considerable 
wisdom, replied to the effect that she could 
not do otherwise than uphold Sir Temple's 
views ; that at the same time she would con- 
fess Miss Jinks' letter breathed very right 
and proper feeling, and was written in really 
a most astonishingly good and ladylike hand 
for any one bom and educated in a place 
situated in another hemisphere, so many de- 
uces north of the equator. The impression 
Mrs. Blake had upon her mind being evi- 
dently that Adele Jinks was a species of 
North American Indian whom Roman Catho- 
lic priests had got hold of and civilised to a 
•certain extent, and whom Christian mission- 
aries, if they only had the chance, might have 
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every hope of reclaiming and leading into the- 
right fold ; and she was heartily sorry, was 
good, worthy Mrs. Blake that such a mis- 
fortune as an union with an idolatrous savage 
like that was about to befall the Torrington 
family — such a noble family as it was, too — 
such an ancient Baronetcy and all, sighed 
she, shaking her head as she laid down Amy's 
letter, after reading it through a second 
time. 

" Poor Amy, poor dear child. I, who know 
her so well that I know almost every thought 
that passes in her heart, can well imagine 
how hard it must be for her to consent to her 
father's wishes. But he is very right, very 
right. Sir Temple Torrington shows great 
wisdom in this case, as, indeed, when does he 
not ? God bless him." 





CHAPTER XI. 



AUNT CLEM*S INVITATION. 



Had Amy not been late down to breakfast 
that morning, she would, on examining the 
letters in her usual way, have seen amongst 
them one in her Aunt Clementina's hand- 
writing addressed to her father. 

Now, beyond the fact of her Aunt Clemen- 
tina having, sixteen years ago, stood god- 
mother to her, Amy knew nothing whatever 
of that relative. 

It is true that about twice ft year, in writ- 
ing to Sir Temple, Madame de Fouchon 
would make some enquiries after her little 
goddaughter, and Sir Temple would gene- 
rally read those portions of his sister's letters 
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aloud for Amy's edification, but it is a fact 
that she paid very little attention to them. 

She felt that Aunt Clem was nothing to 
her, and that she was never likely to know 
more of her than what she gained from those 
scanty extracts ; she did not care, therefore, to 
waste her thoughts on Aunt Clem, but we 
shall see that Miss Amy made a great mistake 
in this. 

It has been already said that the young 
lady was late down to breakfast that morn- 
ing — alas ! very late. Sir Temple plainly 
showed by his manner that he was consider- 
ably displeased with her for being so. 

Meanwhile Barney sitting by, mahciously 
enjoyed what he termed the sport : Amy's 
penitence and confusion, and his father's in- 
dignant silence — a silence that grew terrible 
from its intense prolongation. 

There came a moment at last, however, 
when he should speak, and then strange and 
startling indeed were the words he addressed 
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l^o the timid, shrinking Amy, as, after having 
adjusted his spectacles across his nose, and 
surveyed her from head to foot with a 
steady, solemn look, which distinctly ex- 
pressed disapproval, he demanded in angry 
tones — 

" Pray have you got a better dress than 
the one on your back ? " 

** Oh, yes, papa; my silk is a good deal 
better — almost new," replied poor Amy, very 
much astonished at being asked such a ques- 
tion by her father, who never by any chance 
noticed what she had on. 

" Humph ! and have you got, pray, other 
things befitting and becoming a young lady ? 
Pon't look as if you had lost your senses, but 
answer me. I ask the question because I have 
this morning had a letter from your Aunt 
Clementina, who proposes that you should 
go and pass some little time with her, and — " 

" What I ! I go to France ? Oh, papa, de- 
lightful I " 
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" Oh, papa, delightful ! *' mimicked Barney .^ 
" Stay, stay, Amy ; hear me out. You 
must know that your aunt, although it is 
some months now since poor de Fouchon 
died, feels his loss very greatly, and in her 
widowhood laments having no children to 
occupy her thoughts, and has therefore made 
me this offer, to take you off my hands. I 
should tell you that on a former occasion, 
when you were much younger, she suggested 
something of the sort, but I paid no atten* 
tion to her request. However, I now begin 
to think it might be advisable that you 
should go. You are discontented and dis* 
satisfied with the amount of education you 
have received at the hands of Mrs. Blake^ 
and you may now, besides acquiring a know- 
ledge of French, get your aunt to give you as 
much more education as you desire." 

** Which means,'* observed Barney, "that 
she will put a good, tight-handed governess 
over you, miss." 
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" Oh, papa, I shall like it so ! " cried Amy, 
lier cheeks glowing with excitement, her 
brain quite reeling at the thought of the new 
life opening before her. 

" I must consider the subject well before I 
decide anything," said Sir Temple, hardly 
feeling pleased at the way in which Amy 
brightened up and never expressed a word of 
regret at leaving him or leaving her home or 
any of them. 

" But, papa, you do really think you will 
let me go ? " asked she, eageriy. 

" There is much to be said for and against 
it, but set your mind at rest, you will not go 
at present." 

" There's a clincher for you, miss." 

" Be quiet, Barney." 

" I know you are very much given to 
writing to Mrs. Blake," pursued Sir Temple, 
"so you may sit down now and tell her all 
about it, and there's the letter, which you can 
.enclose for her to read if you like." 
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" Oh, delightful ! Oh, what a kind dear 
aunt Aunt Clem was," thought Amy ; and in 
the gladness of her heart, as soon as she 
found herself alone, the poor girl actually 
began dancing about the room, but she soon 
sobered down again, and then after having 
written and despatched her letter to her old 
governess, she sat and thought it all over 
calmly and dispassionately, in a very old- 
womanish, old-fashioned way. There was 
one great question that agitated her mind, 
and that was — 

"Would she like her aunt, was she kind and 
nice, or was she cross and disagreeable? Then 
again, would she live all alone with her and 
be very dull and mopy, as they were at Dol- 
lingford, or would there be other people to 
see? 

Any way, how delightful it was to be going 
to France — and Paris, too, of all beautiful 
places. 

How glad her old governess would be to 
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hear it, to know that after all there was a 
chance of her learning the French language 
thoroughly, and perhaps having instruction 
in other things also. 

" My dear Amy," wrote that sapient indi- 
vidual, " I rejoice to think you have an in- 
estimable aunt who is anxious for the plea- 
sure of your society in her home in Paris. It 
has never been my happiness to make the 
acquaintance of Madame de Fouchon, but I 
believe her to be a good and excellent woman, 
and I trust she may find you a great comfort 
to her. That you will be affectionate and 
dutiful to her I am fully convinced. 

"I am glad to think you will have an 
opportunity of acquiring the true Parisian 
accent, and I earnestly hope you will in every 
way profit by your stay in foreign parts, and 
make a pleasing impression on your dear 
aunt and her friends. 

" I have never been in France myself, but 
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were I about to visit that country I should 
certainly fortify myself with a good stock of 
Christian Knowledge tracts against the errors 
of the Church of Rome, which holds such a 
decided sway over all Louis Napoleon's 
dominions ; and, dear Amy, if you will ap- 
prise me when the day is settled for your 
departure I will provide you with a packet or 
two from Paternoster Row. They can do no 
harm, and they may do good. You could 
take an opportunity of distributing them 
whilst out walking with your aunt. 

"And, my beloved Amy, one word of 
advice before I close this. Pray remember 
to hold your back up and not to stoop your 
head forwards, and be sure you do not clip 
your words, or hesitate in your speech when 
spoken to. 

" But, dear me, I am writing just as 
though you were starting to-morrow, and I 
see by your letter your dear father says he 
cannot spare you yet. Only think how he 
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^11 miss you, and how dear Barney and 
Douglas will also. 

" I suppose, my dear, you will set out to 
join your aunt before the season commences ; 
it seems a pity you should not avail yourself of 
the fine weather we are now enjoying, but no 
doubt it is all for the best. 

" My precious Amy, I will now say fare- 
^well. 

"With sincere affection, 
" Believe me, 
" Your attached old friend, 

"Emma Blaee. 
^' 1, Lime Tree Villas, 
" Netting Hill." 



^>^^r^ 




^ / 




CHAPTER XII. 



I 



VIVE LA FRANCE ! 



Bbaulaval is on the French coast. You may 
see it with the aid of a telescope from some 
parts of England. It is a delightful place to 
spend a week or two in. The air is bracing, 
and the town is remarkably cheerful and gay. 
Yet withal Beaulaval is a place to make you 
very idle, for when you go there you like to 
saunter about and bask in the sunshine, and 
see everything there is to be seen, and there 
is always something to be seen and done 
there, for either it is market day and the 
white-capped women attract you with their 
shrill tongues and their nice clean market 
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"ware ; or it is a fete^ and there is a grand 
procession of priests and acolytes; or you 
are bent on making a sketch, and there is, 
indeed, a good deal that is very picturesque 
and well worth your trouble at Beaulaval, 
and last, though not least, in the catalogue of 
things of daily occurrence, and religiously to 
be attended to, is to go down on the quay and 
sea the packet come in. 

There is invariably a north-east wind 
blowing at Beaulaval, and how it blew on the 
morning of the 14th of June, 18 — , no one 
who did not experience it can possibly 
imagine. In nautical terms, no doubt, it would 
have been pronounced only fresh. It was 
fresh with a vengeance, and the sky was dark 
and lowering, and the sea intensely green, 
" deeply, beautifully, not blue, but green," a 
green that harmonised admirably with those 
great brown purply rocks that lie stretching 
away there to the left of the town. 

It was getting on towards mid-day, and 
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the boat had been due exactly an hour and a 
half, arid she was only just now rounding the 
pier, rocking and tossing tremendously. But 
in less than five minutes more she had passed 
the bar and was steaming away to her moor- 
ings. 

Already some few pale faces began issuing 
from the depths of the cabins below, but it 
was raining hard, and they were soon again 
lost to sight under umbrellas of various 
shades and species. 

Meanwhile the long-ear-ringed, short petti- 
coated, • wooden-shoed fisherwomen — ^those 
wonderful beings peculiar to Beaulaval — 
shouting and chattering in their own singu- 
larly monotonous cadence, as they forced 
their way hustling and jostling each other up 
the gangway, began shouldering all the heavy 
packing cases and portmanteaus they could 
lay their hands on, and bearing them off to the 
Custom House, whilst birds of prey, in the 
shape of touters to the various hotels, caf^s. 
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and boarding-liouses in and about Beaulaval 
waited eager to pounce upon their owners 
immediately they should set foot on shore. 

The vessel was clearing fast ; the stokers 
came up to breathe the fresh air, and let the 
rain cool their heated heads ; the steward's 
mate made his appearance, and threw the 
potato parings and other debns of the dinner 
over the side of the vessel, and the stewardess, , 
as was her wont, was alike intending to go 
on deck, for it had ceased raining now ; but 
she was detained below, vainly endeavouring 
to persuade an elderly stout individual, who 
lay extended on one of the sofas in the ladies' 
cabin, to rouse herself and go on shore. 

"You'll find yourself better, m'am, directly 
you get up ; the first step on land and you'd 
forget all about it." 

"Never, never," replied the sufferer. 

" But, aunt, we must look after the lug- 
gage," suggested her companion, a younger 
lady, who, with marvellously red hands, was. 
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twirling her lank wisps of hair round and 
round, and trying to recover the lost curl in 
it by that process. " If we don't take care 
we shall get it stolen." 

" Stolen ! Goodness me," shrieked the lady 
on the sofa, suddenly starting up, only, how- 
ever, to fall back again into her recumbent 
position with a groan, as she exclaimed — ^^ 

" And they are searching it now, and they'll 
be for coming and searching me in a moment. 
Oh, goodness gracious, if I'd have known I 
should have been so struck down by sea 
sickness would I ever have taken a good and 
respectable house by another person's recom- 
mendation and come over to settle to do 
business in it, no, not I." 

" You are better now, m'am ; I am sure 
you feel yourself so. The vessel is as steady 
as can be ; let me help you up. I assure you 
when once you set your foot on shore you will 
be all right." 

The lady began to think she really did feel 
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ierself somewhat better; accordingly, after 
a little more persuasion and coaxing, she was 
induced to rise, and leaning on the arm of her 
niece, with the stewardess supporting her on 
the other side, she submitted to be taken on 
deck, making her appearance there just as the 
gang-board was being removed from the 
vessel's side. 

" Where's my luggage ? Where, oh, where 
have they took it, Maria ? " 

"Don't alarm yourself, m'am, it's quite 
safe; they've taken it to the Custom House," 
said the stewardess. 

" Oh, Maria, it's been seized, and though 
rd be willing to pay duty and want to pay 
duty, those gendarmes have seized it, and 
Louis Napoleon will claim all the goods. 
Here, here's a raving idiot of a Frenchman 
going on in such a way, do you speak to him, 
Maria; you must try and speak. You've 
been taught French, and I don't know it, and 
whatever does he want ? " 
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"Wants the keys — keys of the box^, I 
suppose." 

" Lor ! how was I to know, jabbering away 
like that ? Eeally, what with sea sickness and 
the sight of these dreadful Frenchmen, I feel — I 
don't know if I stand on my head or my heels. 
Here, tell him who I am — ^tell him I'm Mrs. 
Glave, as have took the house that used to 
belong to Mrs. Richards, the English lodging 
house for gentlemen, up in the Rue rimp6- 
ratrice, and tell him I don't give up my keys 
for him to go rummaging and pilfering out 
of my boxes unless I stand by and see. Do 
speak to him, Maria." 

" I can't. Lor aunt, if you'll believe me, I 
don't think I could for the life of me get be- 
yond parlez voo Francais, mosso — I mean 
pariez voo Anglais. Where's that stewardess 
woman taken herself off to, I wonder? Tire- 
some creature, she could have helped us to 
understand this fellow." 

"Well, something must be done, Mariai. 
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Look, he's coming on deck to fetch us, and, 
good heavens I what a nasty bit of plank that 
' is to step across ; the very idea makes me 
turn quite giddy. They told us all the 
Frenchmen here talked English, Maria, but 
you see they don't. Keys ; yes, keys. He 
can say keys fast enough, the inquisitive 
beast. There, take them," continued Mrs. 
Glave, extracting a huge bunch from her 
reticule, and, handing them to the officer, she 
and her niece, agreeable to a wave of his hand, 
followed him in the direction of the Custom 
House. 

" Oh, they are satisfied, are they, having 
rumpled and tumbled my things to death. 
What did they expect to find, I should like 
to know ? You see, Maria," whispered she, 
" not knowing the language, I could not tell 
them there was those three pounds of candles 
in the middle of the large trunk, and six 
packets of old brown Windsor in the tin case, 
or that those were English- wove muslin cur- 
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tains, folded all anyhow, only to be done up 
with a little ironing to look as good as new. 
You know I was prepared to pay the duty, 
and I would have paid it if they'd have found 
them out. I always did think these French- 
men weren't sharp, and you see I was right. 
Now just you ask him, this other fellow in 
the cocked hat, looking like a brigand at the 
Surrey, the way to 89, Eue I'lmp^ratrice. 
You know French enough for that. Only 
fancy if the tradespeople are a set of heathens 
like these men, why it will be no use my 
stopping in the place, that it won't." 

The gentlemanly gendarme, having over- 
heard the elder lady expressing a desire to 
know the way to the Hue I'lmp^ratrice, came 
forward with a bow, and addressing them in 
pretty fair English, said he should be happy 
to afford the ladies what help he could in 
directing them to the street in question. It 
was not far, facing the port to the left, then 
again to the right, and there madame would 
find No. 89, three doors up. 
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"Civil, I declare; and for a ruflBanlj- 
looking fellow like tliat to speak even as well 
as he does is a wonder to me," observed Mrs. 
Glave, in anything but a subdued tone, but 
as she said, when her niece Maria remon- 
strated with her — 

" La ! don't talk nonsense ; he can't hear 
me, and if he can, do you suppose he can 
understand ? not he, a poor benighted foreigner 
like that. Mercy me, this pavement, Maria, 
will be for wearing and cutting out our boots 
sadly, I warrant ; and how it does hurt my 
corns, these knobbly stones. Rue Tlmp^ra- 
trice. What, do they mean to say this is it, 
and that this is the house ? Well I never I 
it doesn't look a bit as I expected it, but if it 
has been let as gentlemen's lodgings and 
been liked in other hands, I do not see why 
it should not continue to be so in mine. Come 
in and let us hang up the bill at once, in 
French and English, mind, like they told me 
Mrs. Richards' plan was, and Ici on parle 
FrangaiseJ^ 
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" Oh, they'll do without that, considering, 
too, as neither of us do speak French, and, to- 
tell you the truth, aunt, I don't believe it is 
French they speak here, it sounds so very 
different to what I had taught me the quarter 
and a half I learnt it." 

" It might be Greek for what I know or care, 
it's all the same to me," replied Mrs. Glave. 
" Stick up the bills. I see there's tickets in 
the windows opposite and all down the 
street; but never mind, we must hope for 
the best. If they have taken me in and de- 
ceived me about the business I'm ruined, and 
ruined I must be, for to cross the water and 
be that sea sick again I neither would nor 
could. No ; here I am, and here I must re- 



main." 



" Well, you won't catch me stopping along 
with you if things look bad ; that's all I can 
say. 

" And I should not wish it. La, Maria, as 
soon as the Ensign's regiment comes home I 
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/shall pretty well know what to expect, and 
I'd never have got you to come over with me 
now, as you well know, only it was to please 
yourself, quite to please yourself." 

" Oh, don't let's talk like this, aunt. When 
mother died I made a vow, as you know, that 
I would never stop at Millborough, or have 
anything more to do with it ; the place was 
made unpleasant enough to me after that 
affair. Oh, but there, as I said before, don't 
let's talk about it any more. When his regi- 
ment comes home I shall know it ; some one 
is sure to tell me, and then, if I choose to 
throw myseK in his way, well and good j if I 
think better of it, that will be my concern. 
Heigho ! " 

" Don't sigh, there's a good girl. Here, 
pin up these bills, and then let's have a nice 
comfortable cup of tea, and after that and we 
have got ourselves to rights a bit, suppose 
we go out and look about us and see what 
sort of a place Beaulaval is." 



>1 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE HA.BQUIS DE BENAUX. 

The aunt and niece had hardly finished their 
nice comfortable cup of tea when there came 
a knock at the door, and at that sound Maria, 
who was supple of limb, and active in person, 
dashed out of the room and up the stairs, to 
the apartment above, and had her head out 
of the window in less than two seconds, from 
which point of observation she took stock of 
the individual who had given that knock, as 
he stood there on the doorstep. 
. " It's a Frenchman, evidently, aunt," said 
she, rushing back into the room breathless. 
" Some one of not much consequence, by the- 
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look of him ; snuffy old coat, rather thread- 
bare about the sleeves, hat greasy and nap- 
less, frayed black kid gloves, and looks about 
— oh, between forty and fifty, I should say,'* 
and with this communication darting ofE into 
the passage, Maria opened the street door. 

He was a handsome man, at any rate ; not 
very tall, slight, well formed, and remarkably 
slender about the waist, and though exces- 
sively ill got up, and with nothing at all of 
the dandy about him, he was courteous and 
polite to a considerable degree, and had the 
unmistakable air of a gentleman. 

" You are English, and have apartments to 
let ? '' began he, interrogatively, as he lifted 
his hat and stood bare-headed on the door- 
step whilst he addressed Maria. 

She was not used to such treatment, and 
consequently began giggling, as she replied in 
the affirmative. 

"And your name ?" continued he. 

"My name is Hicks, Miss Hicks," replied 
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she, adding that if. he had called about the 
apartments she would fetch her aunt. 

" Itis for that I have come ; and you have 
two rooms to let, is it so ? " 

" Yes ; for the matter of that the whole 
house is to let." 

" Ah, the whole house ; I do not want the 
whole house. I could not pay, I could not 
afEord." 

"What rooms, sir, did you please to 
want ? " asked Mrs. Glave, coming forward 
at this juncture. 

" A bed-chamber and a salle a manger.''^ 

" A salle a what, sir ? " 

" A salon — a room for company." 

" Ah, I see what you want sir. You want 
a nice neat sitting-room and a bedroom, 
exactly so. And you can have them, and 
have them at your own terms, if they suit ; 
for I shall only be too glad to make a start. 
You must know, sir, I've took this house of 
a party as let lodgings before, and made a 
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.^ood bit of money by it, and I've only come 
into possession this very day, after a voyage 
across as nearly killed me, and never would I 
have come had I known it would be so bad. 
But, as I was going to say, sir, my aim is to 
let lodgings, and keep the house full, as my 
predecessor did before me, and I only hope I 
' may be successful, and do a good business 
here." 

The applicant for the lodgings was inte- 
rested. Here was an ambitious English- 
woman — one who was anxious to get on in 
the world. His sympathies were aroused. 
Was not the case similar to his own ? Was 
not he likewise struggling to get on in the 
world and hoping against hope ? 

" Would he please to look at the rooms ? " 

" Oh, by all means." 

Yes, they would do very well; but she, 
the ambitious, covetous Englishwoman, in 
jspite of her protestations, demanded too much 
for those two best rooms on the upper floor. 
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Ah, he must go higher, he must be content 
with a salon with dormer windows, com- 
manding an attractive view of other dormer 
windows, and chimney pots, and pigeon 
cotes. Yes, if he desired to serve the ambi- 
tious Englishwoman he must be satisfied to 
accept that at her terms, not at his own, that 
and the little sleeping closet close by. 

" And how soon will you take possession, 
sir?" 

" Now, at once. My luggage has arrived 
from Paris, and I go now to fetch it. Then, 
as T have friends, acquaintance, in the town,. 
I shall go out this evening, but I shall be 
back again to supper. I don't eat much, it is 
unwholesome ; some bread and a little milk. 
Good evening, madame." 

" Before you go, may I ask what name, sir?" 

" De Eenaux." 

"Mr. de Kenaux," repeated Mrs. Glave. 

De Eenaux paused for a moment. He 
was thinking within himself — 
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" They will be sending me letters, and I 
may lose them. I had better tell her at 
once." 

" Would you please to spell the name to 
me, sir, that there may be no mistake," said 
the landlady, prepared to make a note of it on 
a piece of paper. 

"D-e R-e-n-a-u-x,the Marquis de Renaux," 
repeated he, letting himself out at the street 
door as he spoke. 

" The Marquis de Renaux ! Did you hear 
that, Maria, or was it only my fancy ? No ; 
he did say it. Well, here's luck, if there 
ever was. Only two or three hours in the 
house, and here's the nobility of the land 
comes after my rooms. This is a chance for 



me. 



" A chance of what ? I don't understand 
you," retorted Maria, angrily, thinking to 
herself that if she failed in finally hooking 
Ensign Dixon, and becoming one day my 
Lady Bickworth, she would still have mon- 
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sieur le marquis left her, a veritable pauper 
though he was, with his bargaining for the 
rooms, and the amount of coals and candles 
he was to have. 

"A marquis, to begin with," continued 
Mrs. Glave, sitting down and surveying the 
apartment she was in, and all her surround- 
ings with great complacency. " I wonder 
who I shall get next. Lor ! Maria, Td have 
been twice as sea sick had I ever thought I'd 
had on arriving such luck as this. Lord a 
mercy me, here he is ; here's the Marquis 
come back with his luggage," continued she, 
jumping up from her chair and looking out 
of the window. " It's fortunate it's getting 
dusk, for it's not my notion it looks well for 
a marquis to be seen carrying his own musi- 
•cal instrument, and that a fiddle, of all 
things , and what queer-looking luggage he's 
^ot with him, Maria, and not much of it, any 
way. I am sure no one would ever say, to 
look at it, and to look at him, that he was a 
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real marquis, now, would they ? But I expect 
it's all right, because he didn't seem to wish 
to tell me at first, and did not brag or boast, 
and really was quite the gentleman in his ways, 
though a foreigner and a Frenchman ; and 
ten to one, Maria, I should have let him have 
those best raoms cheaper, and said nothing 
about the upper ones, if I'd only kuown it." 

Reflecting thus, away went Mrs. Glave into 
the passage to render what assistance sh& 
could to the Marquis with his luggage. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



THE HOUSE IN THE PLACE DES CHANTILLONS. 

At one corner of the Place des Ohantillons, 
which you should know is one of the prin- 
cipal quarters of Beaulaval, there stands a 
large roomy house, dingy and cheerless in 
aspect, with a courtyard in front, where the 
moss grows on the gravel path and on the 
stone sundial, and where beer barrels, and 
butter firkins, and pigeons, and poultry, and 
snails, and toads, and frogs congregate ; 
where broken egg shells, potato parings, 
cracked plates and dishes, and many old frag- 
ments of disused furniture find a harbour of 
refuge, where the house-leek and stone-crop 
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have their birth and creep at will over the 
tall walls that surrounded the mansion, and 
into which yard little boys throw their balls 
and shuttlecocks, and knock in vain against 
the great wooden gates for any answer to their 
wailing demand for them to be thrown back 
again, and, in default of it, attempt to force 
an entrance, but the great gates are too 
strongly barred and bolted for such puerile 
efforts to have any effect upon them. But 
though those gates are a fixture, and have 
been so for many a day, there is another 
entrance to the house at the side, up through 
a long narrow covered way, and it was here 
that evening, after the Marquis had safely de- 
posited his goods at Mrs. Glave's, that he be- 
took himself, passing through the swing door 
with the freedom of one accustomed to the 
house and well known to its inmates. Had 
he been a stranger he would have rung the 
bell, and at the little grating just above it the 
glum visage of Belsour, the portress, would 
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have appeared, but as it was, lie passed in^ 
and went on, nodding familiarly to Belsour 
as she sat in her little oflBce at the side read- 
ing her book of martyrs or her homilies,, 
whilst Alphonse, in his blue apron and 
spectacles, darned the stockings of Belsour by 
the light of a dim oil lamp. 

" What, it's monsieur le marquis returned,"' 
exclaimed Belsour, " mon DieUy and I never 
thought Beaulaval would see him again. You 
thought he would die then, why, he's strongs 
and hale enough. Monsieur is stronger and 
younger than most men of his age. I did. 
not think anything about his dying, but I 
thought after Paris he would never be able to 
come and settle down here again." 

" Well, and perhaps he's not going to settle 
down here again," retorted Alphonse, thread- 
ing another needleful. 

** Oh, I pretty well know monsieur would 
not come all the way from Paris, take that 
expensive journey, if he was not going to stop^ 
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Only think how much it must have cost him, 
and he does not look a bit richer since this 
time two years. Madame will be glad enough 
to get him back, for she makes him pay pretty 
well for his dinners here, and just now the 
house is terribly empty, ah, never was 
so empty, and numbers sixteen and eighty- 
two go to-morrow by the early boat. And 
that reminds me, Alphonse, there must be 
coffee made for three, and served to them 
punctually. Go off now and recall this to 
the mind of Christine." 

Alphonse withdrew the stockings he was at 
work upon from his hand, ran the needle care- 
fully through Belsour's housewife, took off his 
spectacles, and without another word went 
forth obediently to do the portress's bidding. 
Meanwhile the Marquis, passing through the 
vestibule, went on up the staircase smiling 
to himself as a glimpse through a half opened 
door revealed to him a number of persons 
engaged in various occupations to the accom- 
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paniment of a piano in a frightful condition 
of tune, and a voice in a still worse. Then, 
with the freedom of old friendship, he passed 
on along a corridor leading from the great 
staircase and knocked at the door at the end. 

^^Entrez" cried a voice from within; it was 
a woman's voice, a pleasant one, pleasant as 
was its owner, who rose from her chair, and 
with outstretched hands, and a smile of wel- 
come, came forward to meet him as he entered 
the room. 

" What, monsieur, my dear Marquis, you 
are returned, and when did you arrive, and 
what made you quit Paris ? Sit down and 
tell me all, I thought we were never to have 
seen you again. How is Madame de Fouchon, 
and what success did you have with your in- 
vention ? There is no mention of it in the 
journal you sent me, but perhaps — ^ah, I for- 
got, you have a secret nam de guerre^ do tell 
me all." 

" You speak so quickly, you allow me not 
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« moment. Ton are looking very well, 
TDadame, very charming/' 

" No compliments, monsieur, reserve those 
for others, for any one of those detestable old 
maids or widows in the saZon," replied the 
lady, shaking her forefinger at him, and look- 
ing conscious of being still a very handsome 
woman. " But you h^ve not told me, how is 
madame, la charmante veuve ? " continued she. 

" Madame is happy and well, what makes 
you laugh and look so wicked ? '* 

" Bieriy*' replied the lady, shrugging her 
shoulders. "But how comes it, monsieur, 
that you leave Paris at this season, how comes 
it that you tear yourself away from the society 
of la ravissante femme Anglais.*^ 

" Ah, madame, there were reasons, mis- 
understandings, misconstructions, in a word, 
I was seen too often in the Rue — to please 
some people, and they chose to talk." 

" I thought so, I thought madame was at 
the bottom of it." 
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" It was not pleasant for her, but it was^ 
not for that I left Paris, there were other 
reasons, and one is that here I am so much, 
nearer England, and it is something to me to 
be nearer England, now that it is my intention 
to patent my new invention over there." 

The Marquis glowed with pride as he said 
this, and seemed to expect great sympathy. 

" Another new invention ! and what is it 
now?" 

** I rely on its turning out for me great 
things," pursued he excitedly. " You re- 
marked there was no mention of my last in 
the journal I sent you, others remarked it 
likewise. Alas, I unfortunately failed, they 
did not give me a fair trial." 

" Let me see, what was that," said Madame,, 
with her finger to her lip in thought, little 
dreaming what pain her forgetfulness was 
causing. 

" That was prejudice," continued the 
Marquis. "If they had once tried my^ 
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Wonpareil Furniture Polish my fortune would 
liave been made ere this ; but, ah, well, T have 
hit the right thing now, and success is certain. 
It is the want of the age supplied, it is-— Bah 1 
I left Paris in disgust, feeling confident that 
in England they would be more reasonablej 
more generous in dealing with me. I have 
worked at it and proved it, a thing in itself 
so simple, and yet at the same time so neces- 
sary to the wants of the universe at large." 

" But, what is it. Marquis, tell me." 

" What is that ? " replied the visionary with 
pride, withdrawing an infinitesimal something 
from out of a roll of tissue paper. 

Madame Julien held her eye-glass to her 
eye, and took the thing into her hand, but 
she could not comprehend it. 

" What is that ? " repeated the Marquis, 
regarding his work with ineffable pleasure. 

" It is a hoop, a ring," replied madame, " a 
ring with a hole and a bit of wire attached, it 
is very clever, what is it for ? " 
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" It is a portion of a button, it is the shank 
formed on scientific principles." 
, '^*Hah ! " exclaimed Madame, looking sud- 
denly excessively wise as her friend, getting 
more and more excited over it, continued, " it 
is the thing of the age, there will now be no 
more sewing required, no more trouble of any 
kind, this button goes into this bank, a hole 
is then made in the shirt collar or sleeve, the 
coat, waistcoat, or whatever it may be, then 
you lift this little bit of metal here and place 
it — ah, there's something wrong with it, stay 
a moment, no, yes, that's it, it's very simple. 
You lift this bit of metal to the right, so. Ah, 
it won't move, how is that," cried the Marquis,, 
and he tried again and again to move it, but 
without success. " Well, I can't make it go 
just now," said he at last, " but I assure jou- 
the idea is perfect, it is moreover the simplest 
thing imaginable. It should go with a cHck 
this bit of metal here, there's a spring inside 
which took me a month to make, it is on a 
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pacaliar principle. You understand it should^ 
Tvhen in perfect working order, go click when 
the metal is moved to the right, and then the 
button instantaneously gives a twist, and the 
thing is done, it is fixed permanently on the 
shirt, the coat, the waistcoat, fixed in such 
a way that no blanchisseusey no wretch of any 
kind, can tear it off without tearing the shirt, 
the coat, or the waistcoat. Ah, madame, it 
is a success, it must be a success." 

** Hah ! " exclaimed Madame Julien, appa- 
rently more deeply impressed than ever. 
** And you expect, in a word, you believe it 
will bring you money ? " 

"Money, Madame, hundreds, thousands. 
I shall employ an agent in England, and — 
but I cannot understand how it is it has gone 
wrong this evening." 

" Perhaps it is the weather affects it," sug- 
gested Madame, with difficulty suppressing a 
yawn. 

" There, I can do nothing with it,** said the 
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Marquis, sorrowfully, beginning to fold it up 
in its paper again. " It is very tiresome. I 
shall not sleep till I have set it right,** 
thought he. "It is unfortunate, for I am 
tired." 

Then turning to Madame Julien, he said — 

" I fear, my dear friend, you must all this 
time have thought me very remiss, very 
selfish. Do tell me now something about 
yourself, for it is almost two years since I 
saw you." 

" Ob, I am weary, monsieur, and sick of 
my life. A boarding-house keeper for twenty 
years, is it not time to grow weary ? I have 
been pretty full through the summer, and 
there are still six-and-twenty, but we change 
a good deal. Madame Tomkins and her 
daughter are still here, and the old Lieuten- 
ant and Monsieur Victoire." 

" Hah ! indeed, and now, mon amiey there 
will be myself once again added to them.'* 

" You speak in earnest, monsieur ? " 
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" Yes, the old plan, the dinners, for the 
sake of the society, if you will have me. I 
have engaged lodgings, and they are pretty 
reasonable; but I shall only breakfast and 
sup there, I will dine here.'* 

" Always charmed to see you at my table," 
replied the lady, giving him one of her most 
gracious smiles. "You had better go into 
the salon and choose who you will sit by and 
who will be your vis-a-vis^ and I will contrive 
it as well as I can. Some of the horrid 
people, who remember you, Marquis, will 
doubtless be glad to see you again." 

" What would you do without them ? Why 
•do you call them horrid ? " 

" They are my living, I know, but I hate 
them, nevertheless. I have, as I tell you, 
six-and-twenty now, detestable ones." 

" But you have some young ones amongst 
them. Did I not catch sight of one at the 
piano r 

" Young ! Mon Dteu, monsieur, it was 
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Mrs. Willings, the Irish widow, you must 
have seen ; she is — oh, good heavens ! these 
detestable creatures — she is — I laugh when 
I think of it — she is laying herself out to cap- 
tivate Monsieur. Victoire, quiet, unpretending 
Monsieur Victoire, and you should see how 
frighteiied he looks. But follow me, and be 
amused with my horrid, detestable people.'^ 
And as she spoke, Madame Julien rose and 
led the way to the salon. 




CHAPTBB XV. 



MADAME JULIEN*S HOSBID, DETESTABLE 

PEOPLE. 



As they entered, suddenly the wrangling 
over the card table nearest the door ceased 
as some of the party recognised the Marquis, 
and an individual with an apoplectic coun- 
tenance and a stiff -jointed leg, who went by 
the name of the Lieutenant, a legend running 
to the effect that he had once upon a time 
served in that capacity in Her Majesty's 
Navy, rose from his chair, and grasping de 
Benaux by the hand, exclaimed, with one of 
his favourite nautical oaths — 

" After all, monsieur le martluis^ there' s^ 
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nothing like an old face ; most heartily let 
me bid you welcome once more to Beaulaval. 
I trust the world has used you better than it 
has used me since we parted here in this very 
room a year and ten months ago; yes, 
exactly a year and ten months ago. How 
time flies ! " 

The Marquis bowed, and endeavoured to 
make some reply, but was so beset on all 
hands by those who remembered him at 
Madame Julien s on a former occasion, and 
were desirous of recalling themselves to his 
mind, that he failed in his attempts to make 
himself heard. 

There was, moreover, another great draw- 
back to his doing so, and that was the lady 
at the piano. Her voice was concentrated 
thunder ; it rang in his ears until their drums 
threatened to crack. Happily, however, with- 
out such a catastrophe taking place, that 
frantic ditty came at length to an end, and 
then the performer, twirling round on her 
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music-stool, and addressing herself to Mon- 
sieur Victoire, the victim who had been turn- 
ing over the leaves for her, said, breath- 
lessly — 

" Do tell me, did I hear aright, is the new 
arrival a marquis ? " 

Monsieur Victoire made reply in the affir- 
mative, whereupon this charming widow's 
fancy took flight in the following manner — 

" I'll catch him, if he is to be caught — a 
marquis. Oh, dear me ! Monsieur Victoire 
may go for me now ; stupid, insensible fel- 
low. The Marquis speaks English, too, and 
that is a great advantage. I verily believe 
this stupid Victoire has understood no more- 
what I have said to him all along than if 
there had never been a word of love in it.. 
ril have the Marquis." 

And with this resolve, Mrs. Willings made 
her way up to the little group surrounding 
that gentleman, and placed herself in a con- 
spicuous position to attract his attention. 
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The Lieutenant was asking him after 
Madame de Fouchon. Ah, how sad that 
was, the death of her husband. Did Mon- 
sieur think she would ever return to her 
home in Beaulaval again P 

Yes, monsieur had good reasons for believ- 
ing that Madame de Fouchon would not re- 
main very much longer in Paris ; in f act— 
and here the Marquis linked his arm in that 
of his. friend, and, leading him into a distant 
comer of the room, revealed to him some few 
of his reasons for supposing that Madame de 
Fouchon, before the expiration of another 
year, would come back to Beaulaval; after 
which he showed him in strict confidence his 
wonderful new invention. 

" It is a little out of order just now, but 
you shall see it in perfection to-morrow, and 
if this does not make my fortune I don't 
know what will. By the way — ah, there is 
no one at the piano now, just come and tell 
me what you think of this." And the Mar- 
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.quis, seating himself at the instrument, ran 
his fingers in a masterly manner over the 
keys, and broke forth into a fierce, passionate 
•composition, which he accompanied occasion- 
ally with his voice. ** You like it, eh ? It is 
suggestive, it is brilliant, chorus in the fourth 
act of my opera, * Olytemnestra/ You re- 
member the effect I got in the first act with 
the fifths and thirds in the minor." And, 
without waiting for an answer of any kind he 
began singing an aria from the same work. 
'** Plaintive, is it not ? Then the soprano part 
comes in here, thus." 

" Mossoo, it's divine," exclaimed Mrs. 
Willings, at its conclusion. " Perfectly 
ravishing; sure an* it's your own composi- 
tion, it is, and an opera, too.'* 

"An opera I began to write two years 
ago," replied the Marquis, well gratified at 
her admiration, and bowing profoundly. 
^^ Yes, it was begun two years ago, and it is 
not finished yet. Alas I time goes by, and 
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other things than writing operas occupy^ 



me. 



" Oh, mossoo, will ye not favour us by 
singing something more ; sure an' it's every- 
one must be deloighted to hear you. They 
don*t often get such a treat. Faith an* it'a 
truth, out of all the party here it's myself 
that's the only singing bird, and they must 
be sick of hearing me, almost," simpered the- 
widow. 

" Nay, they could not do otherwise than 
appreciate your voice," replied the Marquis,, 
exchanging a glance with the Lieutenant. 

"You think so, mossoo. It's generally 
admired. I had the best of instruction ; me 
parents did not care what they spint upon me 
education. Sure and if you will credit me, I 
had a master for the high notes, and another 
for the middle ones, and a third for the 
lower. But pray go on, mossoo; chantez, 
cJiantez.^* 

" Will you not permit me, madame, first,. 
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to enjoy a song from yourself," said the 
Marquis, very reluctantly resigning the music- 
stool, and bowing the widow on to it. But 
Mrs. Willings refused to comply with his re- 
quest. She was not in the humour for sing- 
ing just then. " Oh, if it was not asking too 
much, would he perform that exquisite pieco 
from the fourth act of his opera again? " 

Flattered at her appreciation of his work, 
the Marquis played and sang for hours, and 
occasionally drew tears from the eyes of the 
widow. He had indeed found in her a good 
listener ; it was very delightful to be so well 
appreciated. To-morrow they would have 
more music — he would bring his violin ; he 
held out his hand to her at parting, and she 
observed that he did not do so to any on e 
else. She had evidently made an impression. 
'* And it shall be a lasting one," thought she. 
Meanwhile the Marquis returned to his lodg- 
ings, where, after having taken off his coat, 
and carefully folded it up, he got out his tools 
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and began to examine into the cause of the 
machinery of his button hank going wrong. 
" I should not sleep with this on my con- 
science," mused he, and dear me, how tired 
I am;" and worse than that, very hungry he 
was, too, and every now and then leaving ofE 
from his work he took a bite at the bread, and 
refreshed himself with a mouthful of the milk 
that had been provided for his supper. Ah, he 
was very hungry, and could have eaten some- 
thing more substantial, but then to be sure he 
had to pay so many francs a week for his 
rooms, and Madame Julien, his dear friend, 
always charged so high for his dinners, but he 
liked society, above all, English society, and 
he got it there in the house in the Place des 
Chantillons, and if he was not extravagant in 
his suppers and breakfasts , he should be able 
to pay and not be ruined. There would be an 
end too to the poverty soon, for what did he not 
hold in his hand — hundreds, aye, thousands. 
'* It goes right now, quite right," said he. 
*' I cannot think what made it like that." 



CHAPTER XVI. 



THE NIGHT BEFORE THE WEDDING. 

Without the trouble of taking a voyage in a 
Cunard steamer, or any other steamer, or 
running the risk of encountering icebergs, or 
undergoing sea sickness or any other evil, let 
us take a sudden leap across the Atlantic and 
pounce down once more in Tomahawk City. 
Once more let us enter the abode of Octavius 
Washington Jinks, and see how fares it with 
his fair daughters. 

It is past midnight, and the air is very cold 
and chilly, yet Adele still sits wrapped in her 
dressing-gown, with her pretty little feet 
stretched out to catch what warmth she can 
from the stove, which stove, by the way, had 
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long ceased to glow with any sort of heat, 
and she had far better have gone to bed ; 
but no, there she sat, and, by her side, look- 
ing up into her face with an anxious, earnest 
gaze, knelt her sister Florence. Those two 
were more of an age, and had ever, in spite 
of frequent quarrels, been more united than 
the others, and notwithstanding the bright 
prospects in store for Adele in the match she 
was about to make, Florence was sad and 
down-hearted, for she did not like the thought 
of parting with her sister. It was the night 
before the marriage, and on a sofa at the end 
of the room lay a white satin dress, with all 
the etcaetera usually seen at hymenial sacri- 
fices. Still the bride, though having accom- 
plished the end for which she had lived, was 
sadly dejected as she sat there shivering with 
cold, talking to sister Flo. 

*' You wonder why I seem so depressed, 
and why I cannot shake it off. 0, my child ! 
do I not already see that Stanley would even 
play me false, if it were possible?" 
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" That is likely enough, a confession such 
as you lead one to suppose you have been 
fool enough to make to him, is quite calcu- 
lated to cause any amount of coolness." 

" But he pressed so for a reason why the 
priests of our Church refused to celebrate 
the marriage." 

" Why not have told him simply that they 
objected to your marrying a heretic ? " 

" He knows that that would not have been 
sufl&cient ground of excuse for refusal, but, 
Flo, I did not after all, give him half, one 
half an idea of the truth. Hush ! what was 
that ? " cried she, starting with fright. 

" Nothing ! How nervous you are." 

" I thought I heard some one moving out- 
side the window — how cold and wretched it 
is," replied Adele, with a shudder. 

" Well, I must say you have managed your 
affairs pretty badly, Adele, and this decision 
to have it all settled to-morrow afternoon in 
the drawing-room by the Protestant clergy- 
man of Stanley's regiment is, in my eyes, a 
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most singular proceeding, liable to create 
strange suspicions, and I, for one, should 
never consider myself married if the cere- 
mony were not blessed by a priest of my 
own faith." 

" My anxiety on that score has been great. 
I am no child, Flo, to be fooled into a marriage 
with this man, who might, for aught I know, 
choose to dispute the legality of our marriage 
at some future time, or behave otherwise 
unpleasantly." 

'^ You must love him very much, Adele, to 
be able to look at matters in this business- 
like way." 

" That is not the question, Florence. Papa 
was naturally as anxious as myself that all 
things should be arranged securely. Between 
ourselves, I believe Stanley neither thought 
nor cared anything about it, put papa, who 
as we all know, is pretty shrewd on such 
points, has taken care to have our marriage 
secured by a certificate from the Governor* 
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General, which makes the affair at once legal. 
Father Pritchard, do you know, Mo, has 
threatened to excommunicate me, and he may 
carry out his threat." 

" And serve you right." 

" Not more than I deserve, I dare say. 
O, Flo ! but I am deeply penitent, only 
Father Pritchard and myself know how truly 
I am so." 

" Only Father Pritchard and yourself, 
Adele, know how really guilty you perhaps 
are. You see, you have varied your state- 
ments to me so often, that I am prepared to 
believe the worst, and to think there may be 
something more you yet keep back, but, 
thank heavens, I am not your father-con- 
fessor.'* 

" Thank heavens, indeed, you are not," 
replied Adele, with a deeply-drawn sigh. 

" A great waste of white satin and stuff 
you have been to Adele, for nothing," con- 
tinued Florence, glancing round at the finery 
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lying on the sofa. " I little thought you 
would, at the last moment, have had it all in 
this uncomfortable pokey way in the drawing- 
room." 

" It was the best and only way, papa 
said, and depend upon it he is right." 

" I wonder how much you have let Stanley 
Torrington know ? " 

" Not the whole, you may be sure, Flo, nor 
the truth in any way. No, no, I am a little 
sharper than that, he won't gain anything 
from me." 

" Oh, Adele, you are very deep, very diffi- 
cult to understand, at times foolish and weak 
as a child, at others, when your own interests 
are concerned, crafty and wide-awake enough, 
but only, of course, as a woman of your age 
should be." 

" Necessity makes me what I am, Flo. Ah, 

if you had but half what I have to contend 

against, you would not speak to me in that 
way." 
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" Thank God I have not, and that I am 
not going to be married to young Torrington 
in this way, just as if I were doing something 
wrong." 

"If he is willing to agree to it, what 
matter?" replied Adele, somewhat sharply, 
and rising from her chair, she announced her 
intention of going to bed. 




CHAPTER XVII. 



SOMETHING NOT QUITE CANNY ABOUT IT. 

If he was willing to agree to it, what matter? 
But was he pleased with the arrangement, 
did he look happy about it ? Did no one re- 
mark Captain Torrington's gloom, and wonder 
what it all meant ? Did young Charlie Dixon 
never chafE him a bit about it, and at last 
draw from him a confession to the effect that 
it was all up with him, that they were going 
to marry him to Adele on the following day, 
the matter for some family reasons being 
obliged to be kept dark, and consequently to 
be done in private. In making this confes- 
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sion to his friend, Stanley Torrington went 
the very way to publishing the whole affair 
to the world in general, and before many 
hours the report had reached the ears of hia 
commanding officer, and brought that gentle- 
man down upon him in a trice. 

" I knew you were going on leave, Torring- 
ton, but hang me if I ever dreamt of your 
marrying Miss Jinks," exclaimed he. 

" It is a true bill nevertheless, Colonel." 

" My dear boy, is it possible, and your 
father, does he know ? " 

" Yes." 

" And disapproves of course, and you are 
not in the most enviable state of mind, Tor- 
rington ; I see it all, you are in a fix, it is a 
true case of hooking." 

" You are right. Colonel," replied Torring- 
ton, with a sigh. 

" And is there no possible means of escape ? 
Good heavens, my dear fellow, I would have 
you evade this at any price, fly, be off to- 
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night. Tou don't know what stories are told 
in connection with that lady." 

" What, you don't mean to say that — ^that 
that story is public property," stammered the 
Captain. 

" I know nothing and don't wish to know 
anything, I only say that there are hints 
thrown out, unpleasant hints." 

" Pooh I pooh ! she has told me all, it's not 
such a very bad story either, a great deal 
made out of a trifle ; any young girl would 
have acted in a similar way." 

"You think so, well and good; I have 
nothing to say about it one way or the other, 
only that I would have you avoid this union 
if it were possible." 

" But it is not possible, it is all settled, and 
I marry her to-morrow, and go to New York, 
and sail for England at the end of a fortnight, 
and sell out, and cut my throat at the end of 
a month. Bah ! I have been a fool, a cursed 
fool," sighed the Captain, for he was beyond 
the state of wishing to brave the matter out. 
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**Tou have made a great mistake." 

" You need not tell me that, I know it too 
well," replied Torrington, bitterly, and then 
all of a sudden looking up with a sort of 
forced cheerfulness, he exclaimed, " I wonder 
what lies they have been- inventing. Hang 
me if the story she told me, after all, was 
worth that," continued he, snapping his 
fingers, " a great deal of fuss about nothing.'* 

" She has herself told you, then ? " 

" Told me, yes, to be sure, she's as honest 
as the day." 

" Hah ! " responded the Colonel, with a 
certain amount of incredulity in his tone that 
was happily lost upon his poor friend. " Hah ! 
well my dear fellow, of course I have, and 
can have no object save a friendly one in 
warning you. And so you say it takes place 
to-morrow ? " 

" To-morrow, at the Jinks' house. Stevens, 
our chaplain, is engaged to do it." 

" Fare you well, Torrington," said his 
friend, shaking his head, " you know what 
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Schiller says — * Illusion is brief, repentance 
is long,' " and with this quotation the Colonel 
took his leave. 

Alone once more Torrington's head fell 
forwards on to the table before him, and for 
a few seconds he remained thus indulging in 
the gloomiest of gloomy thoughts, then with 
a violent effort he plucked himself up, and 
with a half frenzied air, exclaimed as he rose 
from his chair — 

" After all, as far as I can see, he was the 
most to blame, not she, but — I know what I 
will do, I will go off at once to Father 
Pritchard, and get him to tell me how much 
is truth, and how much the effect of imagina- 
tion, for Adele's statement was so confused, 
poor girl, and so made up of supernatural 
incidents that I know not how much I should 
or should not give credence to." 

And with this, snatching up his hat, Tor- 
rington dashed out into the street. Avoiding 
the main thoroughfare, and hurrying on by a 
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circuitous route, he arrived at last at the 
chapel of St. Francis, where he knew Father 
Pritchard at that hour was to be found doing 
duty in the confessional. Giving no heed to 
the pious penitent kneeling before the little 
grating at the side, the Captain strode up and 
proceeded to hammer at the door which con- 
cealed the good priest from view. But in 
less than a second, not a little to his astonish- 
ment, he found the hammering returned on 
the top of his own head, the holy man thus 
disturbed in the midst of his devotions, 
throwing open the door and coming forth 
with his great brass-bound breviary in his 
hands, and beginning to belabour it about 
him in wrathful indignation right and left ; 
but after awhile, seeing who the heretic was 
who had thus ventured to disturb him, he 
blandly begged pardon, and signing the 
Captain to a seat in the aisle, promised to 
speak with him shortly. Impatiently Tor- 
rington waited, although it was not for long. 
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the good priest making short work with his 
penitent. 

" And now, my son," said he, as Torring- 
ton stepped forward to meet him, " and now 
my son, I will hear you. I never for one 
moment supposed it was Captain Torrington," 
continued he, smiling good humouredly. 

" Never mind, I deserved this flagellation, 
and no doubt I deserve a good deal more, 
but to proceed to business. You are aware 
that I am about to marry Miss Adele Jinks, 
and I am informed that you, Father Pritchard, 
with many another priest of your church, 
have refused to sanction her marriage by per- 
forming the ceremony. You . object to her 
marrying a heretic ? " 

" Nay, nay, there are other reasons. Wh\ 
my friend, do not your English aristocracy 
very often marry in this way, and is it not 
the means at times of making converts." 

" Then why, good Father, do you refuse 
to comply with the request that you, or some 
deputy of yours, should bless the marriage ? " 
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" My son, I have reasons, just and good 
reasons, but of the nature of them it is not 
in my power to acquaint you, being as they 
are, the result of serious reflection on a sub- 
ject which has come under my notice in my 
vocation of ghostly comforter." 

" There is truth, then, in the horrid tale 
half revealed to me by my future wife ? I 
say half revealed, for I am confident some- 
thing has been withheld from me." 

" I am under a solemn vow, and cannot 
therefore answer any questions on this subject ; 
however, one thing I give you, Captain Tor- 
rington for your comfort, be the denouement 
what it may, you at least will be exonerated 
from sin. Care has been taken by the family 
to make the marriage legal, though Holy 
Church has thought fit to withhold her bless- 
ing. Farewell, my friend, my prayers go with 
you." So saying the holy man disappeared 
once more into his closet. 

" One word, spare me one second more," 
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cried Torrington, catching him by the cassock 
ere he had closed the door. " You spoke of 
a denouement just now, to what possible event 
do you allude ? " 

" Time must show. It is not in my power 
to tell you more. Again I say, adieu ! " 

What did he mean, what could he mean ? 
The case was growing more and more incom- 
prehensible. Pooh ! pooh ! after all there 
was nothing very dreadful in the story she 
had told him, only what any girl under similar 
circumstances might have done, thought the 
Captain, recalling to mind the narration she 
had made to him on the occasion of his press- 
ing for a reason why the priests of her Church 
refused to perform the ceremony of their 
marriage. He remembered all she had told 
him, how in the first place she had given a 
brief sketch of her life up to the time of her 
leaving the convent school, a life so pure and 
holy, that a young saint might have envied 
it, and then how she had gone on to tell 
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about that man, that stranger, who had come 
with an introduction to her father, and been 
received and welcomed into their home ; that 
man who so attracted her by his sadness and 
melancholy, who worked upon her by spells, 
as she affirmed, and though she hated him, 
drew her towards him by some strange mag- 
netic influence; a conjuror, a wizard, she called 
him, and placed her little hands before her 
eyes and shuddered, as she spoke of him, and 
told how weak and credulous she had been, 
and how he managed to obtain such power 
over her, that he made her say and do things 
against her will, and how he had induced her 
to leave her home without the knowledge of 
her father or sisters, and meet him late one 
evening at those dreadful rocks above the 
falls on the river, deluding her into the 
belief that there she should meet and converse 
with the spirit of her departed mother. Poor 
foolish girl, sighed the Captain; and he 
thought how she had wept and trembled, as 
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she recited the fearful tale, how on her 
arrival at the spot she found that he had a 
boat waiting ready, and that it was his vile 
intention to carry her away by force ; how oa 
discovering this she had cried aloud for help, 
and had been rescued in a most providential 
manner, her persecutor s foot slipping, and 
he being precipitated down into the chasm 
beneath. 

Poor Adele, how agitated she was when 
she came to that part of her story, and how 
she wept as she related how, in her terror 
and gratefulness at finding herself free; she 
had ran away and left him there to die, how 
the night was dark and she had lost her way, 
and wandered about the greater part of it, 
and had gone almost out of her senses through 
fear, and had miraculously at last arrived at 
the Chapel of St. Francis, and had there told 
Father Pritchard all, and had done penance, 
and had suffered as though she had killed 
him, for was she not the cause of it ? Oh, 
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how greatly ste had erred in not giving him 
succour, in not sending some one to save 
him. Yes, it was for that sin Holy Church 
would never forgive her. 

Such was the substance of the story Adele 
had related to the Captain, but we have her 
own word for it, when conversing with her 
sister Florence the night before the wedding, 
that the whole story was not there, nor the 
truth in any way. And sadly enough 
Stanley Torrington began to think that there 
was something more kept back from him, and 
for ever and for ever did he find himself re- 
verting to what her priest had said to him, 
and the more he thought over it, and thought 
over all, the more dejected did he become. 
He passed a restless night, and woke at dawn 
of day, his marriage day, with the words of 
that holy man ringing like a death-knell at 
his heart. 

Day wore on, and the time at length came 
when he must prepare for his marriage, or 
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disgrace himself everlastingly by an ignomi- 
nious flight. No, no, he must to the sacri- 
fice. It wanted now but one hour to the time 
appointed, and there, was Charley Dixon 
ready to act as best man, and to entertain 
him whilst he made his toilet by reading to 
him passages from a friend's letter relative 
to Maria Hicks, stating how her mother had 
lately died, and the circulating library busi- 
ness had dianged hands, and Millborough was 
likely to see no more of Maria for some time 
to come. 

** And I'll trick her yet," sniggered the 
confident Ensign, with an hilarity quite out 
of place at such a moment. Then, turning to 
his friend, he asked him gleefully if he was 
all ready ? 

"Ready, quite ready, old fellow; lead on," 
replied the lamb prepared for the sacrifice,, 
and they left the barracks together, and 
made direct for the house in Foundation 
Street. 
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The rampant Member received them 
in white kid gloves and a new mauve satin 
waistcoat, over-run with amber flowers. The 
bride and her three sisters were gorgeously 
and expensively attired, seated on ottomans 
awaiting the arrival of the bridegroom and 
the regimental chaplain. The one entered 
closely followed by the other, accompanied 
by Hodge, the colour-sergeant, who was to 
act as clerk on the occasion. 

There was no delay. The Chaplain having 
shaken hands with all round, donned his 
canonicals, and the ceremony at once begun, 
Adele looking just a shade paler than usual, 
and consequently the carnation in her cheeks 
showing up in a somewhat unearthly fashion ; 
but the poor Captain was so terribly near- 
sighted he did not remark it, and his thoughts 
were otherwise employed. Again and again 
as he gazed at her, all that her confessor had 
said to him recurred to his mind, and when it 
came to that part of the service where he had 
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to make promise to love and cherish her, he 
paused slightly, and looked intently at her, 
but standing there with her eyes cast down, 
she appeared so guileless and innocent that 
he began to fancy it must all be a delusion, 
and at once regarded himself as a brute for 
thinking of her for one moment with mis- 
trust or suspicion ; and when, at the conclu- 
sion of the service, the Chaplain gave them 
his blessing, and every one congratulated 
them, Torrington grew more at rest, and de- 
termined to make the best of it, and believe 
her as good and innocent as she appeared to 
be. So they were married, and that evening 
he and his wife set out for New York, leav- 
ing Florence, Sophie and Mimey to build 
castles in the air, and to dream of presenta- 
tions at Court, and future rich marriages in 
merry England. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



HOW APFAIRS STOOD IN WALLACHIA STREET, 

BELGEAVIA. 

Very unnatural it may seem, yet it was, 
nevertheless, true, both Douglas and Barney 
(then Barney was universally malevolent) ex- 
perienced a certain degree of satisfaction at 
Stanley's being out of favour. They knew 
but little of their elder brother, he having 
passed hardly any time at DoUingf ord since 
he got his commission ten years back, but 
they chose for some reason or other to speak 
sneeringly of him, and to call him the " Saint,*' 
and give him various other less celestial titles, 
amongst which was the undeserved one of 
" Milksop." 
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Now, with the exception of what they 

« 

gained from hearsay, which, by the way, was 
by no means creditable, these younger boys 
had had no sort of acquaintance with that 
black sheep of the fold, the eldest born 
Temple, they having been much too young to 
remember him, yet, for all that, he was their 
true standard of excellence, so very ill-regu- 
lated were the minds of these dear boys. 
There was something to them ennobling in 
the idea of his having fought a duel, and, 
though he killed his man, that made them 
regard him with none the less admiration. 
But if he was to blame in some respects, and 
they were bound to confess that, as regarded 
getting into debt to the extent he had done, 
and so on, was not quite the way in which he 
should have acted ; still, they were awfully 
sorry such a fine plucky fellow was gone, and 
that Stanley, the saint, the milksop, should 
have stepped into his shoes. 

But why this malignity against Stanley ? 
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We will explain. Be it known, then, that 
Stanley's chief offence was that he happened 
to be his uncle Thistle wood's favourite, that, 
when on furlough, instead of passing the 
greater portion of his time at DoUingford, he 
went to Wallachia Street, that he dined there, 
lunched there, breakfasted there on all occa- 
sions, and slept there in the best spare room, 
with the blue satin hangings, and had his 
uncle's valet to attend him, and belonged to 
a club of which his uncle, forsooth, had paid 
his entrance fee, and worse, still worse, as 
report went, was to inherit all that uncle's 
wealth. 

But perhaps it was not strange that they 
should feel a little annoyed at all this affec- 
tion shown Stanley, when they themselves 
received no mark of favour from their 
maternal relation, when the vulgar, rich snob, 
as Douglas very disrespectfully called his 
uncle, never tipped him more than a sovereign 
in the whole course of his Ufe, and made a 
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point of snubbing him, and snubbing his 
sister and all of them at every turn, whilst he 
patted Stanley on the back, and thought he 
could never do enough for him. But it was 
all up with Stanley now. What was the 
malicious satisfaction of his amiable brothers 
when they discovered that his star had set ? 
and yet no, no, it was getting too serious an 
affair. 

Douglas turned upon Barney and reproved 
him. It was indeed no joking matter. 
Wallachia Street had disowned him, had re- 
fused to have anything more to do with him, 
had declared its intention of making a new 
will. What was to become of the poor fellow ? 
He had married, perhaps calculating on be- 
coming his uncle's heir, perhaps calculating 
on that uncle's not living very long. Had 
Stanley Torrington such thoughts ? Who 
knows ! Certain it is, Jasper Thistlewood 
showed great indignation at his conduct. 

" I could have stood anything from him 
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but this," said he, " for I loved the boy, and 
looked upon him almost as my own son ; but 
I wash my hands of him from this time forth, 
m countenance no beggarly pauper mar- 
riages." 

And accordingly Mr. Jasper Thistlewood 
wrote a letter to this effect, which the 
Captain received a few days before his mar- 
riage. Alas ! he had not anticipated this ; 
he was well aware the match he was about to 
make could be in no way pleasing to his 
family, but he had never for one moment 
dreamt that it would cause such a terrible 
breach between himself and his uncle, the 
uncle who had been to him as another father, 
who had done more for him than it had ever 
been in the power of his own father to do ; 
the uncle who, apart from all selfisb, worldly 
motives he loved second only to his own 
parents, and in that love had become blinded 
to the intolerable hauteur and vulgarity under 
which the rich man laboured,, for uncle Thistle- 
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wood was vulgar, vulgar in his thoughts and 
feelings as well as actions. He had made his 
money over bricks and mortar, and bricks 
and mortar he somehow always retained about 
him. 

Bricks and mortar had done much for that 
branch of the family, they had provided Mr. 
Jasper Thistlewood with horses and carriages, 
and finely dressed footmen, and a spacious 
mansion in Wallachia Street, Belgravia, 
wherein was a great display of heavily 
framed looking glass, and ponderous console 
tables, and fine clocks which went with a 
silvery chime, and well bound books, and 
ormolu inkstands, large and massive, and 
gold pens in porcupine handles, and little 
statuettes in bronze, and big Venuses in 
marble, and inferior copies from the old 
masters, and large, easy, comfortable chairs 
and footstools, and satin hangings and real 
lace window curtains, and a great dining- 
room with family portraits, and silver wine 
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coolers, and salvers ostentatiously displayed 
on the sideboard, and a great wide staircase, 
with choice plants on either side, and a little 
fairy boudoir leading into a conservatory, 
stocked with the choicest of Covent Garden 
produce. And in that charming little apart- 
ment a lady — a lady, who by the way, did not 
by any means correspond with the pretty 
things around her, yet, doubtless, some 
twenty or thirty years back, in the eyes of 
Mr. Thistlewood, at least, there had been 
something very captivating about her, or, it 
is presumable, being a man of such good 
taste, as he professed to be, he never would 
have brought her home to grace his hearth. 
Mrs. Jasper Thistlewood reclined a good deal 
on the sofa in this well- furnished room, for 
she was an invalid, or rather she desired to 
be considered such. There was, as those in- 
timately acquainted with her were aware, 
something altogether wrong about her temper, 
and there is every possibility that s he suffered 
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more from that complaint than from any 
other. These pleasant people had no chil- 
dren of their own, and they were both 
happily agreed on that point that it was 
suflGlcient for them that they had nephews. 

" And a niece," would sigh Mrs. Thistlewood 
from her sofa. " Dear me, the tax they are 
upon one ! " The tax — let us at once explain 
matters — ^being a sight of these relatives 
about once in the year, generally at Christ- 
mas time, when they would summon up their 
nephews and niece to partake of lunch in 
Wallachia Street, arriving by the 12.24 train, 
at Buston, and returning by the 4.45 to 
Dollingford. 

" It is a duty we owe to your poor sister,'* 
Mr. Thistlewood would say. 

" If Sir Temple did his duty like any other 
man, we should not feel it at all necessary to 
do anything of the kind, but really they re- 
quire some looking after, particularly Amy ; 
more especially, too, now that that Mrs. Blake 
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has left her, though what good an ignorant 
old woman, with such antiquated notions as 
hers, could do her, I can't imagine. But I 
was never asked my advice on the subject, 
and it was not like me to offer it gratuitously. 
I have no desire to thrust my opinion un- 
called for on any one. Sir Temple can do as 
he pleases with his children. What my views 
are with regard to his determination of send- 
ing Amy off to that sister of his, matters not ; 
I keep my feelings to myself. In the mean- 
time, however, I shall most certainly consider 
it my duty to have her up to town that I may 
look her over before she goes ; indeed, I think 
she had better come at once, as I want, too, to 

» 

iear what she has to say about Stanley." 

" Don't talk to me about Stanley, I have 
done with him — done with all of them," 
replied Mr. This tie wood, tartly, "but of 
course if you want Amy, you can have her, 
mind you, though I'll not have any of the 
others coming to my house. You are aware 

VOL. I. 
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how Mr. Douglas has been misconducting 
himself at Oxford — perfectly disgraceful — ^and 
as to that other boy, a more villainous young' 
scamp does not breathe ; not one particle of 
the gentleman about either of them. No, I'll 
not have them here; Amy can come, and 
welcome — she can stay the night, too, eh ? '* 

" If I could stand her so long. Oh, I never 
thought of that, dear me how that girl does 
irritate me. To be siu'e she could return 
early the next morning, a very good notion. 
Just ring the bell, will you, for Markham to 
bring me my medicine. And then, if you will, 
write a note to Sir Temple, stating that I 
wish to see Amy preparatory to her going to 
join her aunt, that I may give her some com- 
missions to do for me in Paris. I shall be 
obliged to you. Say Monday — yes, Monday 
would suit very well, and she can then return 
early on the Tuesday morning. I really hope 
my hanng her for so long a time won't cause 
me a relapse." 



CHAPTER XIX. 



A PLEASANT VISIT. 

The rich relatives in Wallaoliia Street 
naturally enougli were no favourites with the 
young people at DoUingf ord, and if there was 
one day in the year worse than another to 
poor Amy it was that on which she had to go 
up to town with her brothers to pay them a 
visit. 

We have said how rare those visits were, 
and yet behold only three months after the 
anniversary of that event Amy's aunt is im- 
patient to see her again, and so the yoimg 
lady is packed off, under the escort of 
Douglas, who is to return to Dollingf ord in 
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the afternoon, after having deposited her in 
safety, It was a duty he hated, inasmuch as 
he likewise had an antipathy to encountering 
his uncle and aunt, more especially with that 
Oxford legend of ill-fame attached to him* 
But his father had so arranged it, and there 
was no escape for him. The journey from 
DoUingf ord was performed in little more than 
an hour and a half, and another twenty 
minutes in a cab from the Euston Station 
brought them to Wallachia Street ; and there, 
as they pulled up under the portico, appeared 
Benson, that highly respectable butler of the 
establishment, airing himself on the door 
step. 

Insolent beast," exclaimed Douglas,, 
and yet I'll be shot if he isn't, after all, les& 
of a blackguard than his master." 
. ^* Hush ! " cried Amy, reprovingly. 

**I «ay, Amy, I really can't see why I 
should go in with you. They don't care to 
see ine, and they'd rather not see me, and — "^ 
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" Oh, Douglas, there will be such a fuss if 
jrou don't come in, and only think how cross 
they are about Stanley, and how dreadful it 
will be for me." 

" Oh, I'll come in, don't fear," replied he. 

" Speak up for poor Stanley as much as 
yon can," whispered Amy, as she stepped out 
of the cab, and, passing the respectable Ben- 
son, entered the house. 

Markham, her aunt's maid, severe and 
respectable as Benson himself, made her 
appearance at the foot of the staircase with 
the information that her aunt was up, anid 
down in the drawing-room that day for the 
first time during some months, and that her 
uncle had gone out for his drive. 

This was a relief to poor Doiiglad, for, 
under these circumstances, he need stay but 
ten minutes, and he should thus escape seeing 
his male relative. 

The young people were at once ushered up 
to their aunt, whom they found lying on the 
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sofa, surrounded by cushions, and wrapped 
Tip in various knitted comforters, of the most 
hideous designs and of the most unbecoming- 
hues. She thrust out a lean hand as Amy 
approached her, and waved her off with it,, 
exclaiming— 

" Pray don't touch me, you have got a way 
of shaking hands, you know, as if you were 
working a pump handle, and I cannot stand 
it ; and I must ask you not to kiss me, for I 
dare say if you do I shall find the tip of your 
nose so cold I shall receive a chill, and be 
thrown back again; and, just now, I really 
think I may say I am a great deal better, and, 
provided nothing is allowed to worry or annoy 
me, I am likely to go on improving. Oh, so 
Douglas has come with you, has he ? 
Humph ! it was not necessary, surely, that 
you should be conducted here ; but ah, well^ 
good day to you, Douglas. Get a chair and 
come close to me, and tell me all about 
Stanley, and whether your father thinks he 
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will actually marry this minx, for I can't and 
won't believe it." 

" There is not a doubt of it, aunt. I 
should not wonder but it's done by this time." 

" Is it possible ? Then, of course, you all 
perfectly well understand that neither your 
uncle nor I will ever see him again — a minx 
of an American, a creature who will talk of 
guessing she's hungry, and calculating she's 
cold, or hot." 

"Not an American, aunt, she is a Canadian.'* 

" Be quiet. Amy, I did not speak to you ; 
really you have the very worst manner of 
any girl I have ever come across. And this 
American, this Canadian, or whatever she is, 
Douglas, has not one farthing in the world?'' 

" I believe not, aunt." 

" You mean you know she has not. Good 
heavens, what can Stanley be thinking of ! 
"Why he must have taken leave of his senses ; 
Stanley, too, with all the brains, all the beauty, 
and all the goodness of the family. By the 
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tray, what is that unfortunate younger brother 
of yours doing ? Really it is perfectly fright- 
ful to think of him idling away his life there 
at DoUingf ord, eighteen, nineteen, or twenty, 
what is his age?" 

" Seventeen, aunt/' 

" Seventeen, and living there like a sense- 
less idiot ; with a hook and a line, and a nasty 
hideous reptile at the end, bobbing and 
bobbing; and I suppose, as usual, never 
catching a single fish; not even acquired 
that knack. I never knew anything like it. 
Upon my word. Amy, child, you look awk* 
warder than ever. You don't know how you 
irritate me ; why do you not try to get some 
sort of expression into your senseless face. 
You are just like your mother, just like what 
she was, a perfect nonentity. But, dear me, 
1 can think of nothing but poor Stanley just 
now," continued the amiable lady, turning 
again to Douglas, after having given this slap 
to her niece. " And, I suppose, poor foolish 
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fellow, he will be coming over here soon to 
starve with his interesting wife. Of course 
it is his own fault, and he must well know 
that, under such circumstances, neither your 
uncle or your father can or will receive him ; 
and quite right too. Yes, Amy, quite right 
iiop. Oh, for teaven's sake, do look a little 
more as if you had your wits about you. 
Wits, dear me*, what am I saying." 

" We are tiring you, I fear,aunt," suggested 
Douglas, rising from his chair, thinking this 
a favourable moment for beating a retreat. 

" The truth of it is, you are getting tired of 
me, Douglas, but you must have a glass of 
wine and a biscuit before you say good-by. 
Ring the bell. So I hear, Amy, that your 
father is going to pack you off to Madame 
€lem.'' 

"Yes, aunt.'' 

" It is to be hoped you will get a little 
manner by mixing with other people, though 
I must say it is astonishing to me how your 
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father can let you go over there to live with 
that half-crazed Clem. By the way, you look 
dreadfully bilious. I should fancy you would 
suffer horribly in crossing, you are as yellow 
as a guinea, and Douglas does not look much 
better. I hope it is not jaundice. I should 
not like you to have an attack in our house, in 
fact, do you know, I almost think you had 
better not stay the night in case there is any 
likelihood of it." 

Amy was beginning to congratulate herself 
on this chance of liberation when the door 
opened, and her uncle, preceded by Benson 
and two of his satellites, bearing the refresh- 
ment of biscuits and sherry, entered the 
room. 

Mr. Thistlewood was stout, and somewhat 
aged, and looked quite as unpleasant, as on 
acquaintance, he proved himself to be. 

** Hah ! ho ! good day to you. Amy," said 
he, holding out his hand with the first and 
second fingers projecting for her to shake, 
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then catching sight of her brother, he con- 
tinued, in no very affectionate tones — " What t 
you here too, Douglas. Hump ! hah! I sup- 
pose Amy required your escort. Humph ! 
Your father quite well, eh ? A good deal put 
out about Stanley's affairs, eh ? " 

" He is annoyed, sir." 

"Annoyed! Annoyed is not the word, 
young man. No, when a fellow behaves as 
Stanley has done let me tell you it is some- 
thing more than annoyance that his relatives 
are made to feeL You are all of you aware 
that your brother Stanley held a very high 
place in my esteem, that I had done mucb 
for your brother Stanley, and that it was my 
intention to do more. But not now, no; he 
win find himself mistaken if he anticipates 
anything of the sort, he will benefit now 
neither by my life nor by my death ; I re- 
nounce hin.*' 

" Oh dear, uncle," cried Amy. 

" I give you all to understand that I never 
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see him again, or leave him one farthing of 
my money." 

** Oh, but' dear uncle/* 

" Silence, Amy, why do you try to annoy 
and vex your uncle, who is so justly dis- 
pleased at your brother Stanley*s abominable, 
scandalous marriage." 

" Poor Stanley," sobbed Amy. 

" He has been a most foolish fellow,'' pur- 
sued Mr. Thistlewood, turning and address- 
ing himself especially to the tearful Amy, 
** a most foolish fellow, and he must take the 
consequences. Your father, I consider, has 
acted quite rightly in forbidding him to take 
his wife home to Dollingford." 

** It seems precious hard when a fellow has 
unfortunately been gulled into a marriage 
like this that he is to be treated as though he 
had committed an unpardonable crime, but 
of course it is of no use my saying any- 
thing," stammered Douglas, his eyes flashing 
and the colour mounting into his face. 
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" It's very hard, don't you think, young 
man," said his uncle, bringing his stick down 
with a thump on the floor that made Amy 
tremble. " It's very hard, don't you think, 
or, in your own choice words, precious hard, 
for your father, eh ? Had not he had enough 
unhappiness, don't you think, with your 
brother Temple, and was not he perfectly 
justified in expecting different conduct at the 
hands of Stanley ? but enough, I have no 
desire to pursue the subject further." 

" You are quite right, discussions of this 
kind can do no good," observed the amiable 
being on the sofa. 

" But, uncle dear, I wish you would try to 
think less unkindly of poor Stanley." 

" Be quiet, Amy, do let me beg of you not 
to irritate your uncle." 

But, aunt, I only meant to say — " 
Really, Amy, you have no sense, no tact ; 
you are a perfect Hottentot. Cannot you un- 
derstand that when your uncle declines to 
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talk upon a subject lie declines it, and does 
not wish to be bored; you should have a 
little more sense. Get Douglas to cut you 
another piece of cake." 

" Thank you, aunt, I have had enough." 
" Very well, then you can ring the bell and 
have the tray removed. It wants now a 
quarter to four, and I believe your Dolling- 
ford train leaves at four twenty-five, so I 
would advise Douglas to bethink him of tak- 
ing his departure. Really, I cannot see why 
he should have come at all, why one of the 
servants could not have seen you off at the 
station, and you come on here alone ; it is not 
as if you were holding any sort of position 
in the world; of course, under those cir- 
cumstances you could hardly, as a young 
lady, travel alone ; it would not be thought 
correct, but your case, you know, is very 
different ; you may thank your brother 
Temple for that. And I don't suppose now, 
even under the surveillance of Madam Clem, 
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yovL can hope to achieve any very great 
things, I maintain, therefore, that in your 
position it is absurd that you should not be 
able to travel a distance of twenty miles 
alone." 

** My sister's position in the world is that 
of a lady, and nothing can alter it," retorted 
Douglas, worked into a fury by his aunt's 
manner, and assisted, in a measure, it must 
be owned, by his uncle's good Madeira. " I'll 
tell you what it is, m'am, I don't see what 
right you have to insult us. We no sooner 
set foot in the house than you begin to fall 
foul of Amy." 

Douglas himself was always falling foul of 
Amy, as he termed it, without much com- 
punction, but, under existing circumstances, 
he seemed to consider such treatment per- 
fectly unjustifiable. 

" Setting aside anything you choose to lay 
to the charge of poor Temple," he continued, 
** Amy's position in the world, as far as I can 
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see, is as good as most people's. We know 
we are not thoroughly bred. On our father's 
side I don't see what we have to be 
ashamed of, but on the other, you'll remem- 
ber, m'am, we have bricks and mortar in our 
veins." 

" Hush. 0, Douglas," cried Amy, trying 

to silence him. 

" Leave ray house, sir, this instant. I'll 
not submit to be insulted in this way. Ill — 
ril not have your aunt made ill by your gross 
ungentlemanly conduct," blundered out Mr. 
Thistlewood, growing purple, and asthmatical 
in his wrath. " I'll kick you out," continued 
he, making a movement as though to carry his 
threat into execution, " or get one of my men 
servants to do it for me.'* 

** You have no need to trouble yourself, 
sir, to do either," replied Douglas, smiling 
insolently, and taking up his hat, he bade his 
aunt " good morning," and, without receiving 
any answer, quitted the room, and being met 
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bj one of Benson's assistants in the hall, was 
politely shown out of the house. And so he 
torned his back upon Wallachia Street for 
many a long, long day. 

Alas, for poor Amy. How fearful a visit 
was that to her, poor girl, and how ill she 
slept that night in the room that used to be 
Stanley's, the room with the blue satin hang- 
ings, and the large looking-glasses, the room 
that seemed to her so grand and magnificent 
after the homely furniture at Dollingford. 
Ah, and how terrible it was to be told in the 
morning that her aunt had suffered a relapse 
consequent on the disgraceful conduct of her 
brother Douglas ; Amy, poor girl, believing 
honestly in the reported ill-health of her re- 
spected relative. How miserable it was, too, 
to be obliged to take her breakfast alone with 
her uncle, and to be treated as though she 
were the offending party, as though it was 
she who had thrown her aunt back again with 
her shameful, wicked conduct, and then, 

VOL. I. p 
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worse, to be informed by Markham, with grim 
severity, that her mistress had desired her to 
say she was not well enough to see her, and 
that she would therefore forward what com- 
missions she might have for her to do in 
Paris, through the post, and that further- 
more, she, Mrs. Markham, had instructions to 
see Miss Torrington ofE that morning by the 
11.15 train to DoUingford. 




CHAPTER XX. 



DOWN OK THE QUAY. 



Luckily Stanley Torrington was bom with a 
disposition capable of casting off anxiety and 
trouble very easily, it might perchance be 
that he did not feel things very keenly. How- 
ever, be that as it may, his was decidedly a 
happy, enviable nature. It was astonishing 
how soon he had ceased to think of the 
effects the announcement of his marriage had 
produced upon his family, and to forget 
everything but the present moment. Adele 
was to him the same Adele as she had ever 
been, a pretty, bright eyed, fair skinned doll 
of a thing, who amused him with her lively 
prattle, and made the time hang less heavily 
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on his hands than it had often been wont to- 
do. It is true that as yet they had been 
married but a very few days, a week at most^ 
so that it would have been rather hard had 
not everything been pretty well suffused with 
couleur de rose. Yet in spite of all this, there 
were times when that conversation he had 
had with her father confessor would recur 
to poor Torrington, and cause him more than 
a moment's disquiet, and make him feel 
suspicious when there was perhaps no just 
cause for anything of the kind. It was not 
to be wondered at if he thought it strange 
that whilst they had been in New York she 
should so persistently have avoided going with 
him to any place of public amusement, in- 
variably pleading fatigue or some other 
trifling excuse^ she, too, who had never re- 
fused any amount of gaiety whilst in Toma- 
hawk City. It was not unnatural, too, that 
he should express some considerable astonish- 
ment when the only time he did succeed in 
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.getting her to go with him to the opera she 
would persist in wearing the hood of her 
cloak up over her head ; however, she accounted 
for this by saying she had a slight touch of 
neuralgia. 

** I shall be so glad, dear Stanley, whea 
we set sail," said she after they had been in 
New York about a fortnight, " I shall be so 
glad, for though I dread the voyage, I long 
to try my chance with dear Sir Temple at 
reconciliation and forgiveness for our mar- 
riage. I long to embrace your sweet sistw, 
the little naughty thing whose obedience to 
dear papa you tell me I am to suppose is 
alone the cause of her never having written 
an answer either to my letter or to yours. 
A strange girl she must be, I think. I 
should have rebelled in such a case. Heigho ! 
And, oh, how I wonder, will Douglas and 
Barney be our friends or not ? Tou seem, 
dear Stanley, to rely greatly on that good 
old soul, Mrs. Blake, your sister's governess* 
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as a mediator ; dear old creature, how I shall 
love her." 

So chatted away the bride as she walked 
leaning on her husband's arm, down on the 
quay the day before they were to sail for 
England. Adele was awfully frightened, 
and dreaded the voyage a great deal, and 
ever since their passage had been taken she 
had worried Stanley out of his life to kno^ 
whether he really thought the vessel a safe 
one ? whether the Captain could be relied on ? 
whether they had ever had any accident with 
that vessel ? and so on. 

** And now do you know, dear Stanley^. 
I am going to worry you again about that 
horrible vessel," said she. " I want you to go 
with me, like a darling, and ask if all the- 
machinery is in good order, and no chance of 
the boilers bursting, you know that would be 
so dreadful, worse than being shipwrecked." 

" Very dreadful, but do pray be satisfied, 
Adele, that all will be right, and do not be 
such a little fool." 
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" Then, Stanley dear, let me go and look 
once more at the horrid hole I shall have to 
sleep in, let me see the place where I know 
I shall die of suffocation." 

" I wUl do no such thing, there is the 
vessel, and you can stand here and feast your 
eyes upon it as much as you please, but I 
really cannot go on board again until we do 
so finally. They are taking provisions on 
board, you see, so whatever other death you 
anticipate, it won't be that of starvation." 

" It is the one with the large white funnels, 
is it not ? " asked Adele. 

" Yes, that one there, where they are so 
busy. I am not going a bit nearer, so you 
need not think it," added he, as she turned 
to move in that direction. 

"You are very cross, Stanley," pouted Adele, 
and she had barely said this, when, uttering 
a little cry, she staggered back, and would 
have fallen to the ground had not her 
husband stretched out his arm to save her. 
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" Good heavens, Adele, what is the matter 
with you ? " asked he. 

" A sudden spasm," gasped she, " oh, Stanley 
I — ^I cannot help it, you will call it super- 
stition, but I really have a hideous foreboding 
that — that vessel will be wrecked, and I 
cannot, indeed I cannot, sail in it. I am 
serious now, if I was not so before," and 
Adele, pale^nd trembling, and looking at the 
moment quite old and haggard, took her 
husband's hand within her own and implored 
him to have nothing to do with it. 

" The passage-money is paid, and you 
know, Adele, with my limited means, it is 
utteriy impossible for me to sacrifice it.'* 

" Oh, but would they not refund it ? '* 

^' Nonsense, Adele, one vessel is as safe as 
another, and it is folly to talk in this way.*' 

Adele drew a deep sigh, and turning her 
face away from her husdand continued ex- 
citedly, whilst her eyes grew very large and 
filled with tears — 
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" The sailors are more like pirates than 
like proper men. Stanley, Stanley, don't 
laugh. There is one with a hideous scar, a 
^ash across his brow," continued she, shudder- 
ing, ** a jagged, horrible cut. I saw him just 
now in the crowd, and his look was so, so 

«Yil." 

" What absurdity this is, Adele, really 
jou are just like a child." 

" No, Stanley, no. It is true, I am in 
-earnest, oh, believe me this is the last, the 
only favour I will ever ask of you. Do not, 
unless you wish me to die, take me on board 
that vessel where that man is." 

Her manner was so earnest, and her ex- 
otement so great, that Stanley Torrington 
knew not what to make of it. 

" You look as if you thought me mad, 
Stanley, but I am not; oh, pray do not stand 
here losing time, apply at once for the money 
to be refunded, and let us sail by the next 
vessel." 
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" Refunded ! Do you suppose for one 
moment I could do such a tiling ? There, 
show your sanity, Adele, by not giving way 
to fancies of this kind. We have some hours 
yet before we need go on board, in the mean- 
time, therefore, let us go back and have 
dinner and forget all about it." 

" Oh, Stanley, and you will peril our lives 
on board that ship ? Could I have been 
mistaken," she asked herself, " dare I hope it 
was not him after all. Come Stanley then," 
added she with an air of desperation, " let 
me go to the church and get a mass put up." 
" For our departed souls ? " 
" No, for our safety on this voyage." 
"If it will at all ease your mind, Adele,. 
do so by all means." 

And the Captain, annoyed and slightly out 
of temper with his^wife, offered her his arm 
in silence, and they set off at once for the 
ohurch, where Adele valued her safety at 
half a dollar. She was very mean in the- 
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matter of alms deeds and masses, and, where 
ste was not known, would haggle over the 
price of a mass as much as she would over 
a yard of ribbon, or any other folly. 

Accordingly, she had somewhat grudg- 
ingly left her half-dollar piece in the hands 
of the priest in the sacristy, and was going 
back in the direction of their hotel, when 
she suddenly said to her husband, as they 
were passing the quay — 

"I wish, Stanley, you would just go and 
see for yourself, and satisfy me, whether 
there is not a sailor-looking sort of man on 
board, with a horrid scar on his forehead." 

" There is no need for me to go on board 
or to go nearer than we now are, I can 
see well enough with my glass." And 
taking his telescope from his pocket as he 
spoke, the Captain, after looking through it 
for some seconds, with one eye shut, said — 

" Yes, there he is, at the further end of 
the vessel, busily helping to stow away cord- 
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age in the hold. A large, powerful-lookiaig 
man in a blue shirt, and a brown wid^ 
awake, and, by Jove, it is an awfully dis* 
figuring cut he has got. What eyes you haye, 
to be sure, Adele." 

"Yes, I knew I was not mistaken," re- 
plied Adele, with growing faintness, and he© 
husband, observing how pale and haggard she 
had become, asked her, with some alarm, 
what was the matter with her now ? What 
on earth could that man have to do with 
her? 

" Nothing, oh, nothing, Stanley ; only I 
am so frightened altogether at that dreadful 
ship." 

" And yet you wish so much to get to Eng- 
land, eh?" 

**^ Yes ; but just now I don't seem to care 
much about it; indeed, I almost think I 
would rather not go now, I am so terribly 
frightened ; but if yoii are determined upon 
it, Stanley, mind you must promise me you 
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will not let us go on board till quite late 
to-morrow, quite late, you know, when it ia 
all dark," she urged, eagerly. 

"As late as you like; they don't weigh 
anchor until midnight," replied her husband, 
and then he offered her his arm, and they 
turned to walk on to their hotel, Adele 
soliloquising within herself, as she looked 
back once more at the vessel lying there by 
the quay — 

" To think that it should happen so, after 
all that I have gone through, after all I have 
suffered. Oh, heavens ! how will it end, how 
shall I be able to escape him ? " 




CHAPTER XXI. 



NOT EXACTLY WHAT SHE EXPECTED. 

Tt was raining — a cold, steady, drizzling 
rain — ^making the great cheerless station at 
Buston look doubly cheerless, and the room 
at the hotel close by, into which Captain 
Torrington and his wife had just been shown, 
appeared dreary and desolate in no ordinary 
degree. 

Adele was tired and cold, and she shud- 
dered as she glanced round at the hideous 
paper on the walls, the dingy muslin blinds, 
the fly-blown chimney glass, reflecting the 
equally fly-blown chandelier, the massive 
solid leather chairs, and the gaudy, large- 
patterned carpet. 
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" And is this your England and your Eng- 
lish comfort ? " asked she, with a look of dis- 
gust, and an inclination to shed a few tears, as 
she sank into a chair by the window. 

" This is our England, and this is one of our 
best hotels ; my father always puts up here. 
You saw how all the waiters and every one 
recognised me immediately, they know my 
father well. I grant it is not a very cheerful 
locality, but it is handy for the station. You 
see, Adele, my means are not great, and I was 
therefore obliged to order an upper sitting- 
room. I trust we shall find it more reasonable." 

" Horrible ! Oh, my poor sisters, what a 
spectacle, could they see me now, and how 
the rain comes down, and your streets— how 
dirty ; and your dirty Englishwomen's petti- 
coats ! Oh la ! " and Adele held up her 
pretty little hands, and arched her tiny pen- 
cilled eyebrows with astonishment and dis- 
gust. " And what are you going to do now, 
Stanley ? '* 
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Why, if you will allow me a mo]i^iit'& 
peace, I think it would be only my duty to 
announce my arrival to my father and to my 
uncle, and perhaps drop a line to Mrs. 
Blake.'' 

** Ah, the dear, good old soul I acquaint her 
of our arrival immediately. I long to see her, 
and if I had my way would do so this very 
night. Why not take her by storm, Stanley, 
without writing ? " 

" I might do so were I alone, but with 
you — ^no, Adele; considering all things, it 
would be better for me to write first." 

So saying, the Captain, taking up his pen,, 
proceeded to business, whilst Adele amused 
herself watching the passers*by from the- 
window. 

" There, I have done it," said her husband 
at length, with a sigh of relief, beginning U> 
fasten the envelopes. " I have written a line 
to each." 

" What have you said to that precious old 
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darling) Mrs. Blake P Read it to me ; there's 
a dear, good Stanley." 

** My dear Mbs. Blake, — 

" I send you a line, as I know 
you will be glad to hear that we have arrived 
safely, in spite of my wife's terrible presenti- 
ments of evil on setting out on our voyage. 
Your may expect a visit from us early to- 
morrow morning, Adele being most anxious 
to lose no time in making your acquaintance. 
" We are stopping at the Euston, and she 
is at present altogether disappointed with the 
great city. She imagines, I take it, that she 
sees the greater part of it from these win- 
dows, of what she considers a most comfort* 
less apartment. 

" Yours, &c., &c., Ac, 

" Stanley Toeeington., 
^' Mrs. Blake, 

« 1, Lime Tree Villas, 

" Netting mi.*' 

TOL. I. Q 
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" There, will that do ? " asked Stanley. 
" By the way, wha.t a history I shall have to 
tell of your foolish terror about the voyage, 
Adele ; you who are such an excellent saUor, 
too. How could you kick up such a row ?'* 

" Don't talk of that now," said Adele, en- 
treatingly. " It is over, and I never, never 
will go back again." 

* 

" But the girls and dear papa, what about 
them, eh, Adele ? " 

" Oh, they must and shall all come over 
here and see us, and — ^but there is time 
enough to think of that another day. I want 
you to send off these letters now. That one 
to your father won't get to Dollingford tiH 
when ? " 

" Not till the early post the day after to- 
morrow, it is too late to go out to-day." 

•* I wonder what he will do when he gets it, 
write to you or take no notice ? After that 
letter of his, one does not know what to ex- 
pect, does one Stanley ? " 

**I should not wonder if he comes round 
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after a time; the Governor s an excellent chap, 
Adele, I assure you." 

" Dear Sir Temple, I am sure I shall love 
him. Then, Stanley, there is that uncle of 
yours, don't you think that you being always 
such a favourite of his, he, too, wiU come 
round as you say, and forgive you." 

" Lay not that flattering unction to your 
soul, Adele. You don't know my uncle 
Thistle wood ; I tell you I have greater hopes 
of my father than of him." 

" Horrid old fellow ! I had thought you 
knew, Stanley, that we might, that is, that 
I might have coaxed him round. Oh, dear, 
this is wretched." 

"Well, don't cry about it, Adele, there's a 
good girl." 

" I cannot help it, I have been so deceived, 
why did you not tell me this, Stanley ? " 

•* Nonsense, Adele, you knew all about it." 

" But I did not think it would be so bad as 
this. I never thought it would be so 
wretched to find ourselves in this dreadful 
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London and not see a creature* At least, I 
thought, and I think so still, that you might 
have taken me at once to caU on your old 
friend, Mrs. Blake." 

" She will get my note sometime this even- 
ing, and the very first thing to-morrow morn- 
ing I will take you to her* There, I promise 
you that, Adele, are you satisfied?'' 

Adele dried her eyes and endeavoured to 
appear consoled, but behold how rash was 
that promise of the Captain's. Next morning 
as he and his wife were seated at the break- 
fast table, there came a note from Mrs. Blake;, 
it had been sent by hand, and on opening it, 
it was found to be headed " private." In 
vain did Adele, all her curiosity aroused, try 
to peep at it over her husband's shoulder. 

" No, no, do let me read it to myself first," 
said he. 

" Because you are afraid, Stanley, she maj 

« 

have put something in it about me, is that it ?* 
" By Jove," cried the Captain, before he 
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had got to the bottom of the page, breaking 
into such a laugh as shook the chandelier, 
^*by Jove, this is excellent," and without 
further comment, he commenced reading for 
his wife's edification, 

" Private, 

" 1, Lime Tree Villas. 
"My Deab Stanley, 

"I received your note, written 
immediately on your arrival, and I hasten to 
tell you how greatly I am rejoiced to hear of 
your safety, and assure you, my dear boy, 
that I shall really be truly glad to see you if 
you can make it convenient to call upon me 
at my time, alone. Painful as it is to me, it 
is yet a duty I owe to myself and to your 
family, to forego the pleasure of being intro- 
duced to the lady whom you have selected as 
your wife. I was shown the letter she wrote to 
your dear sister, and from that I should suppose 
her to be of an exceedingly amiable and loving 
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disposition, and I will do her the justice to 
say it really showed a dutiful and respect- 
ful feeling in having a desire to prove her- 
self a good daughter to your dear father in 
his old age. But I trust I shall not pain 
you, my dear Stanley, by stating that as a 
Papist, she could never be welcomed by me ; 
and if I further add that I consider Sir 
Temple has acted rightly in desiring that 
she should have no opportunity of con- 
taminating your dear sister with the wiles of 
Satan, you will still forgive me. 

" Believe me, dearest Stanley, you have 
my most earnest prayers that you may be 
enabled to resist the temptation of f ollowing^ 
Btich perverted doctrine. I was grieved to* 
heOiT that your wife disapproved of the accom- 
modation you had provided for her, it speaks 
of a discontented spirit. God bless you, my 
dear Stanley, and preserve you from all evil». 
is the prayer of 

'* Yours faithfully and afEectionately, 

''Emma Blaej:/* 
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** There, Adele, and that's you dear old 
Blake, and now what do you think of her ? " 
laughed the Captain. 

" She is not very complimentary to me, is 
she ? " replied Adele, quite good naturedly, 
cleverly concealing the bitterest feelings of 
indignation. " What does the good old soul 
expect me to do to her ? It is a positive fact 
that that letter makes me wish more than 
ever to see this astonishing old lady ; what a 
funny person she must be I " 

** But, Adele, you see she bargains for you 
to keep away from her." 

" Yes, and that, Stanley, I should strictly 
call very impertinent, but that I can pretty 
well imagine the sort of good old soul she is. 
You see the great thing is my being a Papist, 
as she calls it. Now if you will go and call 
on her and take an opportunity of suggesting 
that you see every likelihood of my being 
willing to listen to reason, and that a little 
serious talking to from her might have con* 
fiiderable weight with me, &c., &c. You 
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know you can do a good deal by flattery, 
Stanley, if you only use judgment with it. 
Try your luck this morning, and I will sit 
and watch these draggletails from the window 
till you come back. Does it always rain in 
this way in England ? " 

" Invariably, if one has anything to do and 
very little money in ones pocket to pay for cab 
hire, but come Adele, I am not going to leave 
you here. I'll tell you what we will do, we'll 
have a Hansom cab and go out and see the 
town as well as we may, and first of all we'll 
drive to Netting Hill, and you shall sit out- 
side and wait for me whilst I call on old mother 
Blake." 

" Oh, that is a capital idea, and, Stanley, 
you can then say that so high is my respect 
for her that I even look upon it as a happi- 
ness to be allowed to see the house in which 
she lives." 

" Well, don't let us lose more time, put on 
your bonnet and we will start at once." 
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** Strange," murmured Adele, as she left 
the room. " Strange that Stanley should not 
seem to care one bit that I should be treated 
so- He is a good, dear fellow, but I really do 
wonder how he can let me be so insulted and 
take it so calmly — an old governess, too, his 
sister's governess ! Oh, my poor sisters, my 
^dear papa, ah, they little know what a 
wretched look out appears before me. But 
if I can only once get down to Dollingford, 
if I can only once see old Sir Temple, it will 
alter the state of affairs very considerably. 
Stanley does not tell me enough about his 
people ; I wish he were more communicative, I 
should be the better prepared how to act when 
I fell in with them. Oh, but the one after 
my ovra heart is the rich uncle. Uncle Thistle- 
wood. I only wish I could get into his good 
graces. It was not fair of Stanley to keep 
from me till now the extent of their anger at 
his having married me. Oh, my poor sisters, 
if they could but know it ! There is one com- 
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fort, however, sooner or later Sir Temple 
must die, and I shall then be my Lady, and 
it will be very nice to be that, it will repay 
me for all. Yes, I think — at least, what do 
I say," and, shuddering as she glanced at her* 
self in the glass, Adele hastily tied the strings 
of her bonnet, and taking up her gloves, went 
to join her husband. 




CHAPTEB XXri. 

ADELE WAITS OOTSIDE FOB THE OAPTAIN. 

"Tes, Mrs. Blake was at home, and she was 
not engaged just then. Oh, no, sir, for she 
expected you to call," replied that lady's 
metbodistical maidservant in answer to 
Captain Torrington'a inquiry, and Adelej 
looking through the little window at the side 
of the cab, saw the door close on her 
husband's retiring figure. 

Evidently the metbodistical maidservant 
knew all about it, and had no sympathy 
whatever with the handsome young officer or- 
with his pretty partner, who remained outside 
in the rain. She preceded him upstairs to a 
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neat little drawing-room, where, with a toss 
of the head and a severe expression of 
-countenance, she announced the child of 
wrath. 

" My dear, precious Stanley," cried her 
mistress, getting up from her chair by the 
fire with a decided increase of colour in her 
cheeks, and in a very nervous way stretching 
out her hands to him, and peering up into his 
face through her spectacles. " Welcome, 
dear boy, once more to your own land. Alas ! 
I wish I could say the same to another, to — 
to your wife, dear Stanley, but you must 
forgive me ; you know what I have told you* 
You had my note this morning. You are 
^ware that I have a duty to perform to my- 
self, and I cannot afford, any more than your 
dear young sister can, to run into needless 
danger. At the same time, dear Stanley, I 
wish you well with all my heart, and I will 
try what I can to reconcile myself to the 
knowledge that a child who I have looked 
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upon almost in the light of my own, who ha» 
sat on my knee and learnt the principles of 
his religion so thoroughly, should have linked 
himself in marriage to a Eoman Catholic 
American. Oh, Stanley, it made me shudder 
to hear such news.'* 

" Ton my word, ma'am, I am very sorry. 
I never thought my marriage could possibly 
have affected you in this way. Adele will be 
awfully cut up about it I'm sure ; indeed, 
she has such a respect for you, ma'am, 
that-'* 

" Ah, is it possible 1 That is very grati- 
fying, Stanley," replied the old lady, pricking 
up her ears and looking pleased. 

" Adele is so very anxious to have your good 
opinion, Mrs. Blake; indeed, I believe she 
would value it, if anything, more than my 
dear father's." 

The Captain said this honestly, believing 
what he said to be true. Mrs. Blake listened 
attentively, drew her pockethandkerchief 
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from her pocket, and examined the hemming 
of its border carefully, as she made reply — 

" This is very gratifying to hear, my dear 
Stanley, very, but when one considers that 
to begin with, she is not, alas, an English 
woman, and wcrse, she is — Oh, my dear 
Stanley, how could you ? Ah, well, well, it 
is done and can't be undone; so we must 
make the best of it." 

" That won't be a very difficult matter. 
She is a good little amiable creature," replied 
the Captain, with a smile, " and if I am 
satisfied with my bargain, what need it 
signify to others ? By the way, the poor 
ohild must be growing impatient sitting 
there," continued he, getting up as he spoke, 
and looking from the window. 

" What, Stanley, you don't, mean to say," 
began Mrs. Blake, greatly agitated, "you 
don't meai^ to say she's — that your wife is 
there, actually out there in the rain and 
^old?" 
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"Yes, at the street door in the cab waiting 
for me/' 

" Dear me. Oh, Stanley, this was not 
right of you. I don't know what you could 
have been thinking about, sitting there in the 
rain and cold. Oh, Stanley,*' continued she, 
tossing the wools she was at work upon all 
out of her lap, and appearing very much 
flurried, " I can't know she is there, and not 
ask her to come in now. I can't, indeed ; I 
must risk what Sir Temple will say, and set 
aside my own objections and fears, and entreat 
you to go down and beg of her to come in." 

" She is perfectly harmless," replied the 
Captain, laughing, and nodding at the same 
time to his wife from the window. " There 
she is, looking at me; see, my dear Mrs. 
Blake. She is not so very formidable, is she ? 
.Jtist take a peep over my shoulder." 

**!K[o, you are incorrigible, Stanley. I 
won't be so ill-mannered ; it would give her 
.a very bad opinion of us English. There, as 
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you have brought her to my door, I can^t 
help it ; she must come in. So go, there's a 
good Stanley, and fetch her." 

" You cannot do otherwise than like the- 
little soul, I think, when you see her,'* said 
the Captain, and with this he left the room, 
and, running downstairs, returned in less 
than five minutes with Adele on his arm. 

Now Adele's acting was not always so good 
as she fondly believed it to be, but in this 
instance the exaggerated flummery she lavished 
on poor Mrs. Blake was not thought by that 
lady exaggeration, but was placidly swallo wed- 
as pure genuine feeling. 

" Ah," thought she, " how liable one is to- 
be led to entertain false notions by readings 
one thing and another. Now, who could 
have believed that an American girl would 
be so wonderfully like other girls, yet at the 
same time considerably more beautiful ? My 
poor little Amy would look to small advantage 
by the side of her brilliant sister-in-law, and,, 
dear child, how bad her manner would seem.'* 
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All this and a great deal more passed in 
the mind of the old governess, as she sat 
looking at her dear Stanley's young wife, and 
listening to the wicked deceitful tongue of 
that young person. 

"Ah, how good, how generous of you, 
dear Mrs. Blake, to forgive Stanley for his 
marriage, and to admit me to your presence. 
I was literally crying like a naughty child 
about it when he came to tell me the welcome 
news, and to fetch me to you. Ah, dear 
madam, I trust you will not find me unworthy 
of your great kindness, and, oh, if I could 

only hope that Sir Temple, my dear husband's 

> 

father, would relent, with what joy should I 
fly to his arms. How, too, I long to embrace 
my darling little sister, you tt^ay well imagine. 
Brought up, as Stanley has told me she has 
always been, imder your especial care, my 
dear madam, how superior she must be in 
every respect, and how much I feel I should 
gain from her society, were I permitted to 
VOL. I. B 
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enjoy it. Alas, alas, if I miglit onlj hope 
tliat dear Sir Temple would pardon his son. 
for marrying me. Oh, do you think such a 
thing possible ? It will break my heart if he 
does not; I know it will." And Adele 
here brought her pockethandkerohief very 
effectively into play, as she went on, " Believe 
me^ dear madam, it has been the hope of his 
relenting that has alone kept me alive. 
Stanley knows how it tells on me, this — ^this, 
shall I call it cruelty of his ? Oh, my dear 
lady, you who are Stanley's earhest and 
greatest friend, you—" 

" Very true, my dear. I have known him 
from a baby, and nursed him through the 
measles and whooping cough, and taught him 
Lindley Murray." 

*^ Yes, so he has often told me ; a kind and 
dear friend you have been to him, indeed, 
and being so old and intimate a friend of Sir 
Temple's and all his family, can you not, and 
will you not kindly use your influence for us 
with his &ther ? " 
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" In my position, my dear, dependent for 
years, as Stanley has doubtless told you I 
have been, on Sir Temple, I do not feel it 
would be becoming in me to attempt to 
dictate, as it were, or to persuade him one 
^way or the other, whatever I may think I 
have a right to do to his son Stanley, but rest 
satisfied, my dear, that what little I may find 
I can do by a word or so when I next have 
the pleasure of seeing Sir Temple Torrington, 
I will do my best to serve you/' 

"You will have Stanley's and my ever- 
lasting gratitude,'' cried Adele, grasping her 
hand warmly. 

" Dear girl," replied the old lady, kissing 
the winning face looking up at her with such 
an expression of earuestness. 

And then Stanley, beginning to think Adele 
had humbugged the old lady enough, pro- 
-ceeded to turn the conversation. 

"You must consider it little short of a 
miracle, Mrs. Blake," said he, " that you see 
this young lady here at all, for in spite of her 
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great desire to come to England, slie turned 
tail just at the last, and I had to exert all 
my authority, as weU as persuasion, to get 
her even on board the vessel." 

" Ah, my dear madam, I was so frightened, 
so terribly frightened. I don't even now 
like to think of what I suffered." 

'* She thought she was going to die, ma'am, 
to be shipwrecked, to be murdered by the 
sailors, and I know not what all." 

" Nervousness, my dear. Ah, and one can 
hardly wonder at it with a voyage like that 
before you." 

"But I must teU you," pursued the 
Captain, "that the astonishing part of the 
business was that just as the vessel was 
setting sail, and Adele was making a vow 
never to leave her cabin until she reached 
Extglandy that was if indeed she survived the 
voyage, which was doubtful, we heard a boat 
let down^ and some one get into it, and when 
I returned, having been on deck to see who 
it. was, and told her that the man who had 
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gone off in it was one of those who had 
frightened her so the day before, for the 
simple reason, I believe, that he had a great 
disfiguring gash across his face, she began, 
if you will credit it, instantly to brighten up, 
and next morning, in spite of our vows, we 
went into the saloon, and I assure you, ma'am, 
though the vessel was tossing pretty con- 
siderably at the time, we ate a most hearty 
breakfast, and after that went on deck, and 
forgot to thiok of shipwrecks or anything 
else/' 

" Oh, but, Stanley, I only did it for your 
sake. I tried to be brave, but I was all 
the time dreadfully frightened. Pray don't 
talk of it any more now." 

" I see, my dear, how terribly nervous 
jou are," said Mrs. Blake, kindly, "and I 
agree with you it would be better to talk 
■on some other subject." 

So, acting on this suggestion, they began 
to attack the weather and so forth, until 
the Captain deemed it time to beat a retreat^ 
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and then good Mrs. Blake watched him and 
his beautiful young wife drive off, and after 
that she began to wonder at herself for 
what she had done. 

"It was very injudicious, no doubt, but 
how could I do otherwise," mused she, 
" when I heard she was sitting waiting for 
her husband out there in the rain aod cold, 
sweet young creature ? And how fitted to 
take an exalted position in life. Who could 
be otherwise than pleased with her, a& 
Stanley, dear boy, himself said ? A thousand 
pities that she should be a Roman Catholic. 
Ah, poor dear Amy ! Perhaps it is as well, 
after aU, that Sir Temple refuses to receive 
her at Dollingford, but I will do my best 
to help them, poor young things. I have 
said so, and I will do it, although I do not 
suppose a word from me would have much 
weight in the matter, one way or the other, 
for what is intended to be, will be." 



CHAPTER XXm. 

m WHICH SIE TEMPLE SENDS A NOTE UP TO 
HIS SON. 

Late that afternoon, the Captain and his wife 
returced to their inn weary and worn out, 
having been sight-seeing ever since they 
parted from Mrs. Blake in the morning. It 
waa still raining, and Adele was considerably 
depressed in consequence. 

** Do you think that that old creature, Mrs. 
Blake, will do anything for us, Stanley?" 
asked she, looking out of the window, " be- 
cause I think she's of no use whatever, stupid 
old thing." 

** I cannot say," replied the Captain, " but 



( 
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one thing I know, and that is, if nothing 
turns up — I mean, if my father — ^but you 
know what I mean. Well, if nothing turns 
up at the end of a fortnight, we must think 
about going, as I originally said, on the Con- 
tinent for a while, to live in some little out 
of the way place economically, for in England 
we shall be ruined in no time." 

" I am quite ready and willing to go any- 
where Stanley, for I do not think I shall ever 
care for your dirty London, and I would say 
let us start at once, only we should be very 
foolish to throw away any chance of getting 
down to DoUingford, or, at least, of seeing 
some member of the family. How strange it 
does seem that neither Douglas or Barney 
appear to take the least interest in their 
brother ; so odd that neither of them should 
have written you a word. Surely they are 
not like poor Amy, they were at liberty to 
do so if they chose ; it is not possible, is it, 
that our marriage can so have upset them P " 
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" We are not a very demonstrative family, 
Adele ; and as to those boys, it seems strange 
to you, doubtless, but it is nevertheless a fact 
that I should say we might certainly pass 
each other in the street and not know it, so 
long is it since we met, I having, of late years, 
paid such flying visits to my home, and by 
that means almost always contriving to miss 
seeing Barney, who was with his tutor, as 
well as the handsome Douglas, who, if I re- 
inember rightly, was inclined to be very 
supercilious and by no means an agreeable 
feUow/* 

**0h, what a nasty set of people your 
people must be,** exclaimed Adele, losing all 
patience. " I have seen one of them, and 
never, never, wish to see her again. And you 
:say, Stanley," continued she, " you say you 
know no one to take me to call on in town 
at this season of the year, where are they all 
then ? and why does it rain in this provoking 
way?" and she beat her little foot up and 
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down angrily, and cried just a little whilst her 
back was turned to Stanley. She was thinking 
of her sisters in Tomahawk City, and what a 
dreary letter she would have to send them. 

Just then the waiter came in to lay the cloth 
for dinner; he looked mysteriously at the 
Captain and then at the lady, and coughed ; 
then, after some whisking about with a 
dinner napkin, coughed again, and, finally 
edging up to the Captain, communicated 
something to him in a whisper, which mada 
that gentleman look very uncomfortable, and 
caused him to feel very much more so, and 
he was not a little glad when .that amiable 
attendant took to flight, and left him at 
liberty to reply to his wife's inquiry as to 
what was the matter. 

" Curious ! strange coincidence. Of course 
my letter could not possibly have got there^ 
before he set off." 

" What do you mean ? Do speak out,. 
Stanley." 

" Why, Adele, the governor is here." 
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" Here ! " exclaimed Adele, springing up 
from her chair, and running to the glass to 
see that all was as it should be. ** Here, in 
this very house ? Oh, Stanley ! " 

" Yes, just going to have his dinner," and 
the Captain, as he said this, dived his hands 
down into his pockets, and looked very much 
as if he did not know whether he was glad 
or sorry. 

" In the house, and just going to have his 
dinner ?" repeated Adele. "And does he 
know you are here, have they told him ? " 

" Told him ? yes, he knows it. He arrived 
about an hour ago, and there's my letter won't 
get to DoUingford till to-morrow morning." 

** Why do you look so glum about it ? I 
call this a bit of luck, Stanley, and we ought 
to make the most of it. Let us see what we- 
can do ; let us meet him quite by accident on 
the stairs, or suppose I faint outside his door 
and be carried in ? " 

" It is too serious a matter to joke over,. 
Adele, I wonder, under the circumstances^ 
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what I ought to do. Hang it, if I don't think 
the pluckiest and best thing would be 
for us to go down and make ourselves known 
to him as soon as he has had time to digest 
Tiis dinner ; it is not like thrusting myself into 
his own house, which you know I am forbidden 
to do. Don't you think we might venture ? 
Poor old governor I I was al ways his favourite, 
too, and he is very forgiving ; we'll risk it." 

It has already been said that Sir Temple 
Torrington was well known at that hotel. 
The landlord invariably came forward and 
asked him how he did ; the waiters were 
doubly attentive to him, and they knew him 
well enough to be perfectly aware that there 
was something not altogether right when 
they informed him that the Captain was in 
the house, having arrived from Liverpool the 
day before. Yes, something was wrong with 
the Captain ; their suspicions were confirmed 
by the manner in which that gentleman had 
received the news of Sir Temple Torrington's 
arrival. Ah, was it that pretty young lady 
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who had done all the mischief I Sir Temple 
was considerably annoyed, and to a person 
like Sir Temple, who cared so much what the 
world thought of him, it must indeed have 
been annoying. He could not stay there and 
know that Stanley, whom he had not seen 
for nearly two years, was under the same roof 
with himself and not speak to him; what 
would the people say and think ? He could 
not tell them that he was displeased with the 
match his son had made, and that, in conse- 
quence, he was determined to have nothing 
more to do with him ; and again, he could 
not allow them, not knowing the circum- 
stances, to set him down as a brute, which 
they most assuredly would do if he did not 
see or speak to him or his wife. Conse- 
quently, Sir Temple reflected that he must of 
necessity do what it had originally been 
far from his wishes and intentions to do — he 
must make up his mind to see his son and 
his son's wife, and that before any more time 
had passed over his head. 
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Thus, at the conclusion of his repast, he 
<3emanded of the man in attendance — 



"Did you say Captain Tonington was 
•dining out, or — " 

" Captain Torrington has dined here, Sir 
Temple ; just finished dinner, Sir Temple." 

" Oh, ha I very well, stay a momept, I'll 
get you to take a note up to him from me, 
and, by-the-way, let me have a bottle of that 
Madeira that Captain Torrington liked when 
he last dined here with me," and Sir Temple, 
having thus quieted his mind on the subject 
of what the hotel people would think of him, 
and having despatched the note to his son, 
leant back in his chairj and began to think 
over what he had done. 

" Most certainly I do feel very much 
annoyed with the boy, but how could I do 
otherwise, under the circumstances, than I 
have done ? " he asked himself, as he some- 
what nervously waited for his son and his 
son's wife to make their appearance. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

»ATHEE UNSATISFACTORY ABOUT THE WHITE KID 

GLOVES. 

Meanwhile the culprits above stairs had just 
received his note, and Adele, standing on tip- 
toe in a great state of excitement, was read- 
ing it over her husband's shoulder. It ran 
thus — 

" Stanley Torbington, 

*^As chance has, unfortunately, 
placed you under the same roof with myself, 
I cannot help feeling that I shall not sleep 
unless I see you and your wife before I put 
out my candle. I have finished my dinner, 
and shall expect you at once. 

"Temple Toeeinqton." 
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The Captain brightened up, whilst Adele- 
literally danced for joy, and off she ran into 
her bedroom and smoothed her hair, and did 
something to her cheeks which made her eyes- 
look extra bright and beautiful. 

No wonder Sir Temple could not take hia 
eyes off her as she stood there, leaning on his 
son's arm, in all her lovehness, with her fair 
shining hair and her clear, transparent com« 
plexion. 

No wonder he forgot his angry feehngs in 
the contemplation of that beautiful and 
graceful creature, as, holding out her little 
hand, she thanked him for his kindness in 
sending for them, and implored him to for- 
give dear Stanley. 

What else could Sir Temple do but kiss the 
lovely face looking at him so imploringly, 
and, after the manner of the heavy father on 
the stage, say — " Bless you my children ? " 

"There, there, Stanley, we'll talk it all 
over, another time ; I always was a fool." 

" Oh, not so now, at all events, dear papa,"' 
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said Adele. ** I do not think it can be a 
foolish action to forgive your own son/' 

" It is your beautiful face, my dear, that 
you may thank for it. Nevertheless, I won't 
say but what he did very foolishly in marry- 
ing you, and you iare both very foolish, but 
you are young, and — ah, well ! — And now, 
Stanley, may T ask what are your plans ? " 

" My plans, sir,'* and the Captain looked 
undecided what to say. " Well, my plans, 
sir, are, in the first place, to sell my commis- 
sion for what it will fetch." 

" You propose, then, to leave the army?" 

" Yes, sir ; I don't feel I care for the ser- 
vice any longer, and, in fact, with so poor a 
chance of a majority, under present circum- 
stances, I think you will say it is the wisest 
thing I can do to quit the service. I had 
thought then that after a while we should go 
on the Continent." 

" What, will your means allow of travel- 
Img ? That is more than mine will." 

' VOL. I. S 
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" Not travelling. 1 propose, sir, settling 
down somewhere in some place where one can 
live cheaply." 

" Hah ! not a bad idea,'* said Sir Temple, 
filUng himself a glass of wine. 

Adele's heart sank within her. Would he 
not, then, say anything about Dollingford ? 
Would he not ask them to go and stay there? 
No, evidently he was determined to do nothing 
of the kind. 

" Not a bad idea," repeated Sir Temple, 
beating a tune on the table. " And when are 
you off, eh ? " 

^' Immediately ; that is to say, as soon as 
I shall have shown Adele some of the sights 
of London." 

« Staying in town sight-seeing is expensive 
work, eh ; don't you find it so ? " 

"The cabs are so expensive," pouted 
Adele, " and it seems to do nothing but rain, 
rain, rain here." 

" Rain was sadly wanted by us," observed 
Sir Temple. " We have had a great drought; 
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the country was being dried up. We must 
not complain, young lady." 

There was a pause. Oh, how Adele hated 
him, for a prosy, disagreeable old fool ! 

" And does he mean to say nothing about 
our going to Dollingford? '* thought she, and 
glancing up at her husband with an arch look, 
she broke the sUenoe by saying, in her most 
winning voice — 

" Dear Sir Temple, I am sure neither 
Stanley nor I could bear to leave England 
without first seeing our dear little sister ; it 
is very natural, is it not ? I do not suppose, 
though, she cares much about seeing poor 
little me. No doubt she has many friends, 
and her time is taken up with — " 

" Friends ! " interrupted Sir Temple. "Amy 
has none ; we live a most retired life at Dol- 
lingford. We are not gay or cheerful people.". 

There was another pause. 3 

Sir Temple had already done what he had 
never intended doing in forgiving his son, and 
now he was turning over in his mind the neces- 
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sity of bidding that son and that son s wife pack 
up their boxes and come down to DoUingford,. 

Meanwhile Adele, in what she thought her 
clever way, but which was considerably too 
transparent a way, was helping him on pretty 
perseveringly in that direction, the upshot of 
it being that she achieved the wish of her heart. 

She had now nothing further to desire. 
She would be received and welcomed at Dol- 
lingford before many more hours were over 
her head; every one in the neighbourhood 
would be calling on her and giving parties in 
her honour. And dear Sir Temple was sixty^ 
five years of age, and looked older, and, in the 
natural course of things, he would not live so 
very many years more, and she would then 
be my Lady, and perhaps next year she 
would have her sisters over to stay with her, 
that would be when she should have got her- 
self thoroughly established at Dollingford; 
for when once there, it was her intention to 
render herself so very agreeable to Sir 
Temple that he would not be able to do with- 
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out her. Ai, there was do end to the things 
Adele planned in her mind that she would do, 

" Well, how do you like my father. Adele? 
Oood old fellow, isn't he ? " said the Captain. 

" A dear, a duck. I do so love him," re- 
plied Adele. 

" You see I am to have a private confab 
with him to-morrow, and then after that we 
shall be all square again. He's a capital fel- 
low, is the governor." 

" A darling. Oh, you can't think how I 
long to get down to DoUingford, and I wish 
— how I wish we were going to return with 
Sir Temple after he has settled his affairs to- 
morrow. You know, Stanley, I do not care 
a bit for all the sights in London or anywhere 
else. I only care to get down to your home 
and to see Amy and the handsome Douglas and 
poor Barney. There is one thing I should like 
to do in London first. I am not extravagant, 
you know, but I should just like to buy a few 
things, such as sashes and white kid gloves, as 
I am likely to need them ; don't you think so ?'' 
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" My poor Adele, believe me, my father has 
a horror of finery, and I not think I have 
ever seen my sister or good old Mrs. Blake 
dressed in white kid gloves and sashes in the 
whole course of my life." 

" Oh, but, Stanley, when Amy goes to 
parties does she not dress ? " 

" My dear Adele, what fearful mistakes 
you are labouring under. There is nothing 
of that kind takes place at DoUingford." 

" Oh, Stanley, what do you mean ? " 

" What I say.'* 

" Then I don't believe you, any more than- 
I believe you that Sir Temple is as poor as 
you try to make him out to be." 

The Captain sighed, and said it was only 
too true, and he repented a little perhaps just 
then that he had not told Adele something 
more about his family and his family affairs. 

" I fear you will be terribly disappointed, 
Adele, when you find what they are like down- 
there," said he, " but it can't be helped." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

AMONGST HSE BELATIONS. 

Babnet, Douglas, and Amy sat together in the 
dining-room of the Hall in momentary expecta- 
tion of the arrival of their brother and his 
wife. The railway whistle had been heard, and 
the train had been seen in the distance 
coming through the cutting, weadiag its way 
towards the Millborough Junction, where the 
Captain and his wife would get into the Mill- 
borough' fly and drive on to the Hall. Barney 
had that morning given the finishing touch to 
the crest on his boat, and Douglas had talked 
of launching berthe next day if the paint were 
dry enough. 
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" And you'll christen her La Belle Adele/* 
suggested Douglas. 

" I'll christ)en her the Harpy, by Jove, I 
will, for want of a better name, and make the 
harpy we are expecting do the christening 
for us." 

" Then I suppose you mean to waste a 
bottle of wine over your stupid boat," said 
Amy. 

" Oh, hair oil, or hair dye, or any other 
detestable compound that the Harpy may 
have about her will answer the purpose." 

" We may expect them in less than ten 
minutes," remarked Douglas, looking at his 
watch. " I wonder what other fellows would 
do under the circumstances. I know I shall 
feel devilishly inchned to take a brother-in- 
law's privilege and kiss her if she's so un- 
common pretty as the Governor makes out." 

" Kiss the creature, good heavens, I only 
hope I shall never be expected to do any such 
thing, grandmother, step-mother, or what- 
ever relation she is, I really must be excused 
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from that. To have to shake hands with her 
is bad enough.'* 

" Such a dear little beautiful hand, too, as 
papa says it is, oh, how can you, Barney ? " 
cried Amy, reprovingly. 

" Humbug, she must be a cunning one, and 
no mistake ; fancy how she and Stanley must 
have talked the Governor over that night, and 
ydu remember, Douglas, how indignant he 
was about the marriage." 

" Fool I " retorted Douglas, " don't you 
know very well you never can depend on 
your father, a puff of wind would turn him ; 
"did you ever know him yet keep firm in a 
thing ? He'll talk mighty big and all that, 
but it will be pretty sure to end sooner or 
later in his coming round and doing the very 
thing he always declared he never would do." 

" Oh, but he's savage enough with himself 
now, Douglas, for having asked them down 
here, and ten to one in his present mood the 
saint and his sainted bride are not likely to 
iTeceive a very hearty welcome. Hark I don't 
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you hear wheels in the carriage drive ? I think 
it is them, it must be." 

" Oh, I am so frightened," cried Amy, and 
really, poor girl, she looked so as she added, 
" it is so dreadful seeing a stranger, of course 
I shall be glad to see Stanley — ^" 

" And, of course, miss, you think it's neces- 
sary to tell a pack of lies, just as if you could 
not say in half a dozen words you'd see them 
both at Jericho, or at the bottom of the Bed 
Sea sooner than they should have come and 
upset your plans for going to your aunt over 
in France." 

" Yes, there is no denying, I am sorry about 
that, and I begin to think, as my visit has 
now been put off so often. Aunt Clem will 
be tired of asking me, and I shall never get 
there at all." 

" Of course, didn't I say so, and you could 
murder this miserable harpy for coming and 
dishing your prospects. I know it, I under- 
stood you. Miss Amy. There's the bell, it is 
them^ come and scratch her eyes out/' cried 
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the delighted Barney, leading the way into- 
the Hall, whilst Douglas, rising leisurely from 
his chair, took another look at himself in the 
glass and brushed up his hair with his hands, 
which he removed for that purpose from his 
trouser pockets, where for the last three 
months they had remained a fixture, save 
when necessity compelled him to withdraw 
them to conduct food to his mouth. Mean- 
while the hired fly, containing his brother and 
his brother's wife, passed on up the drive to 
the house. 

" I say, there's that poor Grovemor of mine, 
he has been at it again lopping timber right 
and left," observed the Captain, putting his 
head out of the window, whilst Adele in an 
almost tearful voice sighed out — 

" Oh, dear me, what a wretched dull look- 
ing place, and there's that dreadful rain be- 
ginning again just as we get here. Look, 
look, Stanley, they have opened the door and 
there is a young man come out under tha 
portico." 
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" It is Douglas or Barney, I presume, but 
I tell you I hardly know tlie one from the 
other. It must be Douglas, he's got 
whiskers," continued the Captain, and forth- 
with he began waving his hand to his brother, 
whilst Adele settled the strings of her bonnet 
^nd drew her gloves on to a more perfect fit 
in anticipation of the meeting between her- 
self and her relatives. 

It was with considerable disappointment 
she observed there were no fine Kveried ser- 
vants lining the Hall to receive her, no one 
but old Hodgson, the man of all work, to carry 
in her great heavy boxes, with the assistance 
of the cook. But if Adele was disappointed 
at this, how was she disappointed, and her 
feelings chilled by the reception she met with 
from her relatives. No one seemed to know 
what to say or do, and every one seemed to 
be anxiously looking and wishing for Sir 
Temple to make his appearance, but Sir 
'Temple did not choose just then to appear, 
jand so they had to do the best they could 
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without him. Adele was sweetly affectionate, 
but she could get little out of Amy, beyond 
blushes and monosyllabic replies to all she 
said. She was little more successful with 
Douglas, who, as luck would have it, was 
engaged just then carrying on some species 
of warfare with his brother Barnet, and there- 
fore in no humour for making himself agree- 
able to his sister-in-law. 

" Why does not the Grovernor show up ? '*^ 
asked the Captain. 

" I think papa is busy, we have not seen 
him since luncheon," replied Amy. 

"He has quite forgiven us, forgiven 
Stanley, has he not, dear Amy ? so kind, so 
good of him.'* 

"Yes, I think so," said Amy, and then 
going close up to her sister-in-law, she 
whispered, blushing all the while yet more 
and more, "I would have written to you, 
you know, to thank you for your kind letter.. 
I hope you know that, but papa desired me' 
not to reply to it." 
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" I understood all that, my love, pray do 
not concern yourself a bit about it. It was 
very strange of your dear papa, was it not ? 
but never mind. I think, my darling one, I 
will follow your suggestion and go now and 
take off my bonnet, as it may be a long time 
before papa makes his appearance. Lead the 
way, my pet.'* 

Amy accordingly led the way, and as she 
and her sister-in-law traversed the Hall and 
the great wide staircase towards the room 
that had been prepared for her, Adele drew 
in her breath, and glancing around remarked 
with a shudder — 

" Is not this a very dull looking sort of 
house, don't you think dear, duller than most 
country houses, eh ? " 

" I hope you won't find it so," made answer 
quiet little Amy. 

" Horribly still and dreadful it seems, but 
then, of course, people come to visit you some- 
times, and stop with you, and there are balls. 
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county balls, are there not, and you go to 
them?" 

" Lady Ann Armstrong and the people 
about go, but we do not know any one, and I 
have never been to a dance in my life." 

"You astound me, child," cried Adele, 
turning round upon Amy and regarding her 
as a sort of lusus naturce. " Never been to a 
dance, never been to a ball in your life, and 
you the daughter of a baronet ! my dear 
child, what an odd state of things," and 
Adele pulled such a face that Amy was con- 
strained to laugh outright. " I wonder what 
you all do with yourselves, then ?" continued 
she, sitting down and leisurely drawing off 
her gloves. 

" What we do with ourselves, how do you 
mean ? " 

" Well, how you get on, how you make the 
time pass." 

" Oh, easily enough, at least I can answer 
for myself. I work, and read, and play a 
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little, but it's an awfully old jingling piano- 
we have got, and sometimes I cannot go on 
because it gets quite unbearable, and I don't 
touch it again for days and days together." 

" Are you fond of music, because if yon 
are, that is a bad look out for you with such 
a wretched instrument ; but won't Sir Temple 
buy you another ? " 

*' Papa buy another piano ! Oh dear me, 
no, we have no money to waste on things 
like that." 

** Why, what very curious people you are. 
Do you mean to say, Amy, that papa is so 
poor as all that ? You know I cannot under- 
stand it at all Stanley never told me any- 
thing about his family before I married him, 
And he has enlightened me very little more 
since. He used to mention you sometimes, 
he seems awfully fond of his little sister, dear 
affectionate fellow, but he never said anything 
about the dulness of the place, or anything." 

" You do not like the prospect of your life^ 
here, I am afraid," said Amy. 
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"Oh, my dear child, on the contrary, I 
like it above all things. I am most anxious 
for a little quiet, and shall thus have better 
opportunity of enjoying the society of my 
new relatives. Ah, you have a river here, I 
see," continued she, going to the window. 
"Itisveiynice and pretty, and there's a boat. 
I suppose you go out a good deal in it ? " 

" Oh, dear no, Barney thinks I spoil the 
boat, that I am too heavy for it, or somethiog 
of the kind, so I don't go.'* 

"Dear Barney, that is not very civil of 
him, but I am sure he will take me, don't you 
think so ? Oh, Barney and I shall be great 
friends. What is he going to be? and 
Douglas ? For of course if Sir Temple is as 
poor as you make out, they ought to be 
thinking of doing something to get their own 
living." 

•* I shall tell them what you say.'* 

" Will they mind it ? Oh, perhaps you had 
better not." 

VOL. I. T 
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" Whether they mind it or not, it will be a 
hint to them, to Douglas at least, who ought 
to do something more than hang about all 
day with his hands in his pockets. I wonder 
it does not annoy papa more to see him ; at 
times it really drives me almost wild." 

" Well, you certainly are the most singular 
little being I have ever come across ; I declare 
you are quite a little grandmother. There 
nbw, if you think my hair is smooth enough, 
suppose we go back to the dining-room, or 
whatever room it was. You do not mind my 
suggesting a move, darling, as you did not 
seem to think of it." 

" Oh no," Amy did not mind it a bit, she 
was very glad. 

" You see, dear, I mean to feel quite at 
home directly with you all, I hate formality* 
Why surely that is papa," exclaimed she, as 
Sir Temple presented' himself in a doorway 
whilst they were passing along the corridor. 
" Oh, papa, papa, you naughty papa, not to 
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come out and welcome your little Adele 
sooner/' cried she, with a charmingly girlish 
playfulness, and throwing her arms round 
Sir Temple's neck as she spoke. 

He warded her off as best he might, he was 
not accustomed to so much affection, and he 
objected to it not a little. 

Adele was sharp enough to see that he was 
hot impressed by it, and she accordingly 
determined to reserve her greater warmth 
for Barney and Douglas. Taking the arm 
Sir Temple offered her, she subsided there- 
fore into a more demure character forthwith, 
and as they descended the stairs together ; 
she, listening meanwhile to Sir Temple's 
remarks upon the weather, and answering 
thereto laconically enough, thought within 
herself, sighing as she did so, what a horrid 
old fogy he was, and what a detestable grand- 
motherish thing was her sweet sister Amy ; 
and Dollingford, ah, DoUingford, that had 
once caused her such dreams — Dollingford 
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where she had pictured all the old county 
families assembling to do her honour. 0> 
what a disappointment it was to find it all 
so different. She could have cried with 
vexation. She was not naturally ill-natured, 
but she certainly found some little satisfac- 
tion throughout that long, sad weary evening 
which seemed as if it would never come to a 
close, in taking every opportunity of calling 
her dear sweet httle sister a little darling 
prudent grandmother, and speaking of Sir 
Temple to her, and to his sons, as a poor old 
gentleman. 

**He looks very ailing, too, I am sure,, 
darling Amy," said she, when he had left the 
room. ** Of course, my chQd, I would not 
for worlds alarm you, but at his time of life 
he might be carried off perhaps very suddenly, 
poor dear old Sir Temple I My Uttle grand- 
mother, don't look so concerned about it, 
you little affectionate darling ; why, I dare say, 
dear papa will live to bury us all, and the 
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title die with him. What were you going to 
say, Barney, eh ? " 

" Whatever I was going to say, I have 
changed my mind," replied Barney, ** because 
I am pretty sure you would not take it as a 
compliment, and to tell you the truth it would 
not have been intended as such." 

Hateful youth, thought Adele, as she smiled 
upon him bewitchingly, and tried to cajole 
him into good temper with some of her 
vivacious small talk ; but smile upon him, and 
talk to him as she would, she only elicited 
surly replies and ill-natured scowls from her 
dear Barney. 




l^V^ 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



STANLEY HAD NBVEE TOLD HBE THAT. 

Strive how she might, Adele could not ill- 
conceal her disappointment at finding she 
had married into such a family, such dreary,, 
dreadful people as she called them. She 
wept a good deal when alone with Stanley, 
but she took care now not to call him to book 
so often for having married her because on one 
occasion when she had done so he had turned 
upon her and reminded her, somewhat un- 
pleasantly of how, if he had been anything^ 
else but a fool, he might, after that unsatis- 
factory story she had told him, and the 
various hints that had been thrown out by 
his friends, have cried ofE marrying her alto- 
gether. It was not by any means agreeable 
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to be treated in that way by him, and so, for 
the future, she resolved, when they were 
alone, to keep silence on all her grievances. In 
the meantime she tried her utmost, by a 
thousand little acts and deeds, to win the 
affection of Sir Temple, but he was either 
blind to them or showed himself bored 
thereby. He had thought her pretty, beauti- 
ful, on his first acquaintance ; indeed, he had 
been wonderfully struck with her, but now, 
somehow, her beauty wearied him, and an un- 
accountable feeling of almost loathing took 
possession of him. 

Adele felt she was not welcome at DoUing- 
fordj and she grew low-spirited in conse- 
quence, and shed, as we have seen, a good 
many tears ; she even made Amy cry too. 
**0h, my dear child," she would say, her 
large eyes filling with tears, looking up, whilst 
she wrung her pretty little hands together. 

" My dear child, what a wretched, 
wretched miserable family yours is, what an 
unkind thing it was of dear Stanley not to 
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tell me, and never to mention a word of that 
horrid story about your eldest brother. 
But if I had been Sir Temple I would 
never have acted as he has done, I would 
never have been so cruel to my family, for, say 
what you will. Amy, it has been cruel of him 
to deprive you of society, my poor child ; and 
how, pray, does he think you are to get a 
chance of marrying ? '* 

" Oh, please don't talk to me about it. I 
never wish, and never mean to be married.'* 

" Nonsense, child, my sisters don't say that, 
and why should you ? 0, my dear Sophie, 
my dear Flo, my dear Mimey. Oh, what a 
bitter disappointment this will be to them. 
I don't mind telling you. Amy. I had 
thought, you know, that Sir Temple would 
ask them over here to stay, and that we 
should all have been so gay and happy 
together, and now — Oh, my dear Amy, I 
cannot help it, let me cry. 0, dear, 0, dear, 
it's very hard, and no one to call on, no one to 
'^ome and leave even their cards upon me.'* 
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It was after an outburst of grief like this 
that Adele, one morning, found herseK, by 
accident, alone with Barney, and though 
generally inclined to be gay and cheerful be- 
fore him, she could not, on this occasion, re- 
sist continuing her complaints about the 
horrid dullness of Dollingford. 

" Yes, a dull place, I dare say, for you who 
have been used to dancing like a marionette 
all your life," replied Barney, playing with the 
tassel of the window blind. 

" But would not any one call it dull, 
Barney ? What does your aunt, Mrs. Thistle- 
wood, say to it ? " 

"Why, she says exactly what he says, and 
he says it's just the thing for us." 

" Whom do you mean, Barney ? " 

" Why, the man." 

" What, the footman ? " 

" 0, la no, the fellow she's married ; the 
brick-making fellow." 

"Brick-making! Your uncle Thistle- 
wood a brick-maker ? How horrid I Stanley 
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never told me that. What a dreadful family 
it is. I am always hearing something worse 
and worse about it. Brick-making, that's aw- 
fully common isn't it, Bamey dear ? " 

" It ain't swell, neither's ironmongering, if 
it comes to that, though Armstrong married 
an earl's daughter with it all." 

" Ah, Lady Ann, and is her husband really 
an ironmonger ? She is very beautiful, is she^ 
not, Bamey ? *' 

" Great horse godmother." 

" You are not very polite, Bamey ; now do 
tell me something more about dear aunty, that 
I may be prepared, should I ever see her, to 
know how to treat her, so as to win back her 
affection for poor Stanley. I wish you would 
tell me your candid opinion of her^ Barney • 
I am sure you have excellent judgmenL^' 

** Humbug," muttered Bamey, taking to 
biting the window blind tassel and tearing it 
into shreds. 

" Dear old lady ; yes, you must give me- 
your opinion of her, Bamey." 
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" Well, all I know is she's a deal worse to 
have anything to say to than the man, ten 
thousand times worse, and as to turning her 
affection or his affection again to Stanley it's 
not to be done. Stanley's no man's favourite 
now. Douglas would win sooner than he, 
but I would not stake my money upon that 
neither. You know Douglas got turned out 
sometime back for pitching into his aunt be- 
cause she bullied Amy. My eye, wasn't 
there a row." 

" Yes, your sister told me about it ; dread- 
fully unfortunate, was it not? Poor Douglas !" 
. " Oh, but he's all right, you don't suppose 
he was fool enough ever to have built upon 
her money or the man's either." 

"Of course not, because before he dis- 
pleased them by marrying me, Stanley was ta 
have had it all." 

** So Stanley may have told you." 

" No, it was Amy." 

** Amy 's a fool then, for my aunt has got 
nothing to leave, and as to the man, he is sure- 
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to bequeath all his to charities that he may 
get well talked about, that's his game, I would 
not mind betting you a thousand pounds." 

" Oh, no, Barney." 

" Oh, yes, Barney, that's him all over. But 
here's Douglas, and he knows more about 
him, and can enlighten you further." 

"About who ?" asked Douglas, with a yawn. 

" About Aunt Thistlewood and the man." 

" What about them ? " 

" Why, about the tin." 

**Whew" — exclaimed Douglas, diving his 
hands far down into his pockets and rattling a 
bunch of keys and some half -pence together. 

" The man, as Barney calls him, is fickle; 
the man is elderly and vicious, and depend 
upon it he will leave it all to charitable insti- 
tutions, and have a long paragraph in the 
papers at his death. Stanley once stood a 
pretty fair chance, and, indeed, the old gentle- 
man led my father and all of us to believe 
that he would make him his heir." 

** Poor Stanley I And what do you think 
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your uncle would do, Douglas, if his wife 
died?" 

" If she died ? why, many some one else." 

" Many again, and he seventy years of age." 

« Oh, that's nothing." 

" Poor Stanley," sighed Adele, again. 

" It would not matter to him," rejoined 
Douglas. " There's not the ha'porth of a 
chanceof his leaving anything to Stanley now.' 

** Oh, but don't you think he might, after 
awhile, forgive him as papa has done ? " 

** Not he, set your mind at rest about that." 

" Is he then so very cruel and unforgiv- 
ing?" 

" Yes, infernally so." 

** Poor Stanley, and Sir Temple is so badly 
off too," continued she. 

" You may be very sorry for poor Stanley, 
but you are more sorry for yourself, Adele," 
said Barney, getting irritated. 

Adele only smiled good humouredly, and 
Sir Temple coming into the room at that 
moment, the conversation ceased. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



BRIGHTENING PEOSPBCTS. 

Life did not become a bit more agreeable at 
Dollingford, as time went on, consequently 
Adele's letters to her sisters still continued 
to be communications of the very gloomiest 
description. 

It was one bright summer's afternoon, 
whilst penning one of these, and dropping 
tears into her ink bottle, that Stanley came 
in from a row up the river, with a piece of 
news which made her for a time dry up her 
tears and break forth once again in livelier 
strains to sister Flo ; for it chanced, you must 
know, that the rich ironfound^r, Armstrongs 
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who had married the Lady Ann Dixon, 
daughter of the late Earl Bickworth, and 
sister to the present nobleman, had a place 
on the banks of the river, some two or three 
miles from Millborough, in which rural 
retreat he resided three months out of every 
year, when he invariably spent those three 
months in a punt moored off his grounds, 
with a fishing rod in his hand and a goodly 
supply of provisions within hail ; and he was 
thus occupied, whilst reviving himself with 
boar's head and iced champagne, under the 
willow bank, that our three brothers from 
Dollingford came upon him on the very day 
that Adele commenced that melancholy letter 
to sister Flo. The man of millions recognised 
the Captain in a moment, for he had dined 
with him on one occasion at the mess of the 
159th, when he had been the guest of his 
wife's nephew, young Charlie Dixon. 

"Very glad to see you home again, 
Captain Torrington," shouted he, " we may 
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expect to see nephew Charlie shortly now, 
I suppose — eh ? " 

The Captain informed him that the regi- 
ment was expected to return next month, so 
that unless Dixon effected an exchange, which 
he had much talked of doing, they riiight 
certainly calculate upon his putting in an 
appearance at Lea Court before very long. 

" Well, I am always glad to get Charlie 
Dixon here. I don't know how it is," con- 
tinued the vulgar fat man, " I can't get any 
young fellows to stop long with us ; lots of 
nice girls in the house, too. By the way. 
Captain Torrington, I think we have to con- 
gratulate you. If report tells true — eh ? 
you're a married man now." 

" Thanks, yes, I have taken the plunge,'*' 
replied the Captain, brushing the water with 
his oar. 

" Those are your brothers you have got 
with you, I should conjecture, by the strong 
family likeness," pursued the Ironfounder. 
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"Sony Sir Temple shuts himself up so, a 
pity. Tie up your boat there to that pile by 
my boat-house, and come all of you in and 
have some lunch. Lady Ann will be delighted 
to see you." 
Barney nudged his brother, and whispered — 

" Say no;" for he always dreaded seeing a 
woman, and more especially a woman whom 
he had heard possessed two daughters, and 
invariably, into the bargain, had her house 
filled with nice pretty young ladies. But 
Stanley, unmindful of that, and feeling just 
then quite ready for a little refreshment, 
accepted the invitation, and, after a few 
moments' delay, walked across the lawn up to 
the house, in company with its wealthy 
owner, followed doggedly by his younger 
brothers. It was a fearful moment for 
Barney when they entered the dining-room 
and found no less than fourteen ladies 
present at the luncheon table. How he 
wished at that moment that his head had 
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been shaved, and he had gone into a monas- 
tery. Douglas, too, was not, in fact, much 
at his ease either, for he had been thrown 
little into the society of well-bred women, 
and, if the truth were told, found himself far 
more at home with the young ladies who 
measured him out pints of porter at the 
river side public-houses. He certainly did not 
feel at his ease just then, and was conscious 
that his hair was not arranged to advantage, 
and that, moreover, he smelt considerably of 
stale tobacco. However, one of the numer- 
ous young lady visitors soon took him in 
tow, and made him forget his imperfections ; 
meanwhile Barney, taken under the special 
protection of her Ladyship, sat and scowled at 
the assemblage, and maintained as complete 
a silence as though he were one of the con- 
fraternity of La Trappe, so that Lady Ann, 
after vainly endeavouring to extract a sound 
from the amiable youth, contented herself 
with heaping upon his plate the choicest 
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dainties, and tlien turned and aimed all her 
talk at the Captain. She would do herself 
the pleasure of calling upon Mrs. Torrington. 
She much regretted the way in which Sir 
Temple shut himself up, and kept his 
daughter there at Dollingford like a little 
nun. 

" Now, really. Captain Torrington," con- 
tinued the lady, " you must try and persuade 
Sir Temple to let her come over here under 
the chaperonage of your wife, and we must 
have a little gaiety ; see, I have two daughters 
and all these young ladies, and, with the ex- 
ception of young Mr. Foulgar and Mr. North, 
we have no cavaliers. I shall, therefore, 
count on you, Mr. — 'Mr. Douglas — ^is not that 
your name? Yes, very well, then, Mr. 
Douglas, mind, I shall count on you, and on 
you, Mr. Bamet," added she, turning to that 
gentleman with the most gracious smile. 

" Thank you, Lady Ann, but it's not in my 
line," growled Barney, in a voice that, from 
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long suppression, appeared startling, proceed- 
ing, as it seemed to do, from somewhere far 
down in the heels of his boots. Stanley 
burst out laughing. 

"My young brother means to eschew tho 
world, and take the cowl," said he, much to 
the discomfort of the unhappy, ill-tempered 
Barney, who would have resented this had it 
not been for the presence of those fourteen 
ladies. 

" Oh, we admit monks,'* said Lady Ann^ 
"indeed, I expect they are very agreeable 
people, so come, Mr. Barnet, you shall not be 
let off." Then, turning to his brother, she 
continued, " I shall go over immediately and 
call at Dollingford upon Mrs. Torrington ; had 
I known she was there, I should have done 
so ere this ; please tell her so. Captain Tor- 
rington. And you, Mr. Barnet, remember 
that I shall take it as a positive insult if you 
do not contrive to be ready to aid us with 
our next picnic party." So said Lady Ann, as 
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she stood on the lawn with all her young ladj 
guests surrounding her, watching the gentle- 
men ofE in their boat, the pretty visitor with 
the blue trimming on her dress and the raven 
black ringlets being the last thing Douglas 
Torrington's eyes rested on as he pulled 
manfully up against the stream, amongst the 
water lilies. 

" Nice people ; and why should we not 
know them ? " said he, when they had got out 
of ear-shot. 

" Nice people, indeed ! It was comfortable 
-and pleasant for me, wasn't it, to be stuck 
up by that cackling old woman, with the 
other infernal red-haired object on the other 
side of me I Why, they are a thousand 
times worse than old mother Blake, and 
won't the Governor be rusty when he hears 
they are going to call." 

" They are not going to call on your 
father, Barney, the visit is intended to Adele 
and your sister. Poor Adele, I am really 
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glad of this, Douglas, for she is woefully 
low spirited, and wants rousing up a bit." 

" Rare vulgar snob that Ironfounder, and 
Lady Ann, to my mind, is not much better,' *^ 
observed Barney. "A rare lot of snobs,^ 
and your friend Dixon, we saw the fellow 
once, heir, isn't he, to the Bickworth estates ? 
And what a fellow — a brute — rwith horse 
shoes as big as my hand all over the front of 
his shirt, and half-a-dozen lockets hanging 
from his watch guard, a walking jeweller's 
shop. And I think I know these Foulgars 
and Norths. I've seen them riding near 
Dollingford, with one or other of these 
harpies. I can swear to its having been one 
or the other of them, because of the quantity 
of false hair she had on her head. Defend 
me from such another entertainment as I 
have had this morning." 



CHAPTER XXVIII, 



AN UNFORTUNATE ATTACHMENT. 

Charlie Dixon, Lord Bickworth's eldest 
nephew, and heir apparent to the title and to 
theBickworth estates, which lie, as the Peerage 
informs us, in North Wales, had for the last 
few years of his life, before entering the 
army, been at a private tutor's at Millborough, 
not many miles removed from Lea Court, and 
that was how it happened so much of his 
time had been passed over at his aunt's. 
Lady Ann Armstrong's. He had had a great 
deal of liberty whilst at the Eeverend Septimus 
Horncastle's, too much indeed, and not all 
those wasted moments were passed over at 
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liig aunt's house, or in boating on the river, 
or in shooting in the preserves, no, but if the 
truth must be told, much of that valuable 
time was spent in the circulating library at 
MiUborough. 

It was strange, perhaps, for there were not 
many books to be had there worth reading, 
and the cigars he might purchase there were 
very inferior. There were, nevertheless, 
fancy pocket books, silver pencil cases, pen- 
knives, and ink erasers by shoals, and a 
variety of ngly pen-wipers and expensive 
and bad writing paper, and cricket balls, and 
bats and stumps, and at the end of the 
counter was a desk and a great ledger at 
which sat the presiding deity, Maria Hicks, 
who scrawled with weak ink therein orders 
to be promptly executed, having reference to 
Berlin wool, scented soap, and books that 
would, in spite of that, never by any chance 
get into Mrs. Hicks's Library until they were 
oiit of date. There were only half-a-dozen 
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people in Millborough who were foolisli 
enough to put down their names as sub- 
scribers to this faultless library, and amongst 
these was Charlie Dixon. He did not care, he 
was not particular, and anything recom* 
mended by Maria with her greasy curls, were 
it ever so abominable or romantic, did well 
enough for him. It was quite possible he 
never read them, it was likely enough he 
never smoked those inferior Havannahs re- 
commended so strongly by that attractive one 
with the oleaginous locks. It was more 
than probable the purses and pocket books 
accumulated during those months of friend- 
ship with the charmer, were never made 
much use of. That they could not, and 
never were intended to be of use was quite 
another thing, but he bought them because 
forsooth he had nothing else to do, and Maria 
was so captivating. Her greasy jet black 
ringlets combed back a V Imperatnce, her 
sharp peaked nose and cherry lips had a 
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charm for the foolish boy such as nothing else 
had ever before had. And Maria was then five- 
and-twenty, and he sixteen, and Maria and 
Maria's mother, Mrs. Hicks, were both deep 
and crafty, and young Dixon was very simple, 
and they found him a remarkably good and 
tender chicken to pluck, so Mrs. Hicks 
peeped at him from behind the little wire 
blind at the back of the shop as he sat on the 
counter swinging his legs, talking to the 
artful Maria, and she planned his ruin. 

At length the day came when the youth 
had to bid farewell to the dear object of his- 
affections, and on that occasion the sweet 
creature made believe to be very overcome, 
and she told him he would forget her and 
never come to see her more. But he swore 
he should do no such thing, that it was no- 
common attachment, &c., &c., and then when 
he had talked a good deal more nonsense,, 
they parted. But although after that he saw 
many a pretty face, and was thrown in the 
way of many a charming young lady, no one 
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seemed fated to replace the bewitching Maria, 
and so having gone up for his examination 
and got his commission, he took a run down 
to Lea Court, and whilst there you may be 
sure he did not. forget to renew the acquain- 
tance with the enchantress at Millborough, 
he brought her, too, a pair of ear-rings as un- 
fitted for her ears as for the snout of a swine, 
and likewise a brooch, large and massive like 
herself, and he was very foolish, and Maria's 
mother told her daughter that she might 
consider the gift of ear-rings meant a good 
deal, but Maria did not care much for what 
she could consider the ear-rings meant, for 
she had stronger things than gifts of that 
kind to lay hold of. In a word, she con- 
sidered she had enough to go upon, to keep 
Mm up to the mark, and make Mm marry 
her. She was sufficiently ambitious, and 
he was more than considerably simple and 
foolish. And so they bade each other fare- 
well once more, and young Dixon went off 
to join his regiment at the dep6t, and she^ 
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the greasy-haired beauty, wrote letters to 
lim with the weak ink, and the fine nibbed 
pen, letters which he foolishly answered. 
At length there came a pause in the corres- 
pondence, at least on his side, for there was 
still no saving of writing paper or ink on 
the part of the lady ; indeed his silence caused 
those effusions to come dropping in more 
frequently than ever, until after a while they, 
too, suddenly ceased, and then there came to 
him a letter in Mrs. Hicks' handwriting, a 
terrible letter, stating that her child was 
pining away, falling into a decline, that her 
heart was breaking ; and further, the good 
lady went on to ask him when he meant to 
marry her dear Maria, and introduce her to 
his family. He had never expected this, 
it came upon the poor Ensign like a clap of 
thunder. He might have gone on loving 
and being loved by the fair creature to all 
eternity, but when it came to this, all his love 
turned at once to sickening disgust. Maria 
JBLicks his wife P Her impudent old beldame 
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af a motlier, what did she mean by it? 
What would people say, what would the 
Begiment think P And the poor Ensign in hia 
dilemma sought out his friend Stanley 
Torrington, and after confiding all the story 
to him, read him the letter from Maria Hicks' s 
mother. 

" And you know I meant nothing," ex- 
plained he, " she was awfully jolly and pretty, 
and there was nothing else for a fellow to do 
over at Millborough. But the preposterous 
idea of me marrying a creature like that I 
My dear fellow, what would you do if it were 
your case instead of mine ? " 

" rd simply take no sort of notice, light 
your dgar with the letter, and pay no further 
heed to it," said the Captain. 

And youDg Dixon did as he was told, still 
it must be confessed, with half a sigh for the 
beautiful Maria. But this was not the end 
of it, for that letter was soon followed by 
another, and yet again another ; and lastly, 
behold, there came a letter from my Lord 
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Bickwoith himself, relative to the same 
business, stating how that he had been con- 
siderably annoyed at receiving a communica- 
tion from a Mrs. Hicks, of the Circulating 
Library, at Millborough, acquainting him of 
the fact that his nephew had been trifling 
with her daughter's feeUngs, and expressing 
her sentiments to the effect that, as a gentle- 
man, he could not do otherwise, after what 
had passed, than marry her I And my Lord 
Bickworth sent this letter on to his nephew, 
telling him he must manage his own affairs, 
and as he had got himself into the scrape, so 
he must get himself out of it as best he 
might. The consequence was, that the Ensign, 
acting again on his friend's advice, and taking 
no notice whatever, on a certain day, Mrs. 
Hicks, in propria persona^ appeared at his 
rooms, and desired to know what Mr. Dixon's 
intentions with regard to her daughter were. 
Upon which, as the regiment sailed the next 
day, Mr. Dixon said he was pressed for time, 
^nd could not go into matters just then, but 
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would write and let lier know, and so, after 
some little manoeuvring, he contrived to get 
rid of her. But though many miles soon 
separated them, young Dixon never felt him- 
self quite secure, and very considerably re- 
lieved one may suppose he was to hear just 
before his return to England that Mrs. Hicks 
had been carried off in a jfit of apoplexy, and 
that the shop had been sold, and Miss Hicks 
had gone off no one knew where. She was 
not married. Oh dear, no, but Millborough 
knew her no more. And so when the regi- 
ment came to England, Charlie Dixon went 
down to see his aunt at Lea Court, and 
as he rode round by Millborough and looked 
at the old shop, lately converted by its new 
owner into a very smart and attractive plate- 
glass windowed affair, he thought of all the 
foolish things he had said to Maria behind 
that counter, and of what a narrow escape 
he had had of getting into a good deal of 
trouble. 






CHAPTER XXIX. 



A HONIO IN VIEW. 



But long before her nephew made his appear-- 
ance at Lea Court, Lady Ann Armstrong had 
paid her visit to Dollingf ord. Indeed she lost 
no time, but set off the very next day after 
Captain Torrington and his brothers had 
lunched with her. Adele, seated in the draw- 
ing-room, saw the carriage coming up the 
drive, and got up and looked at herself in 
the glass. She had previously arranged the 
room to a becoming light, pulling down one 
blind after another till she had got it to the 
subdued effect that suited her. Amy had 
begged to be allowed to be out of the way 
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when the lady should call, and Adele was 
quite agreeable to that arrangement. 

Lady Ann brought with her her two great, 
tall hard-featured daughters, as she had done 
on a former occasion many years ago, when 
Amy was a little thing, but she brought them 
now not with the same object in view as she 
had had then ; for to be sure the Captain, the 
eldest son, was married, and, alas ! what were 
the other boys to her ? Still, as she had said 
to Victoria and Adelaide — " Those two young 
men would be an addition to our party — 
very useful at a picnic, and a picnic we must 
have, but to begin with, these newly-married 
ones must be asked over to dinner," pursued 
her Ladyship, "and we must get that honid 
old Sir Temple to let his daughter accompany 
th^m." 

So Lady Ann paid her visit, and made 
herself as agreeable as she could during the 
twenty minutes she stayed in the company 
of Captain Torrington and his wife, in the 
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dimly-lighted drawing-room of the Hall. She 
expressed regret not to have seen Miss Tor- 
rington. She had heard of her as having 
grown up into a much finer-looking girl than 
from her recollection she had promised to be. 
However, she hoped she should soon have the 
pleasure of seeing her over at Lea Court. 
" You say she is sby. Oh, nonsense, Captain 
Torrington ; well, she may be shy, shut up 
as she is here, and never seeing any one. You 
must tell her then, if I let her off dining 
with us, I shall insist on her coming to our 
next picnic ; remember, I shall count upon 
her, and that dear boy, your youngest brother, 
such an original creature I Don't forget 
what I say. Good-by." 

And her Ladyship, followed by her daugh- 
ters, dressed in the very height of the most 
hideous then prevailing fashion, sailed out 
of the room, and drove off, leaving Adele in 
a state of very agreeable flutter. 

" And how did you like your visitors ? 
asked Amy, coming into the room. 



» 
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** Oh, as to that, I do not fancy I should 
<5are very much for them," replied Adele, 
** but I shall be glad of any amusement to be 
got out of them, and do you know. Amy, it 
IS likely, from what her Ladyship said, that 
we shall have an invitation sent soon, in 
which, my love, you will be included." 

"Me ! then I am not going. I cannot go, and 
what is more, I won't go," said Amy, laughing. 

" Yes, but you may say what you like, Amy, 
I am sure it would be all the better for you, 
and all the better for dear Sir Temple and 
your brothers if you went ; and you know, 
darling, I won't say anything about myself, 
but of course there's no denying it would be 
all the better for me, and I cannot see why 
you should not go. Really, Amy, it is very 
disagreeable of you. I can't think why you 
should persist in shutting yourself up in this 
way just to please Sir Temple, because ten 
years ago your brother got into debt, fought 
a duel, and — " 
" Oh, Adele, don't, don't talk so, when 
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you know what imhappiness and shame it has^ 
been to us — when you know that it almost 
broke papa's heart, beside ruining him." 

" Well, well. Amy, I spoke hastily, forgive 
me. But I must say, for your sake, for the- 
sake of his other sons, Sir Temple should not 
have acted in the way in which he has done ; 
it appears to me very selfish of him, and you 
are excessively foolish to have been contented 
to submit to it. Excuse me, darling, for 
saying it, but you are a perfect old woman — 

« 

a sort of Mrs. Blake on a small scale — ^but, 
yes, I will say, a pretty scale. Now, my 
sweet little sister, promise me you will let 
me put you into one of mj dresses, and take 
you with me to Lea Court. Stanley will be 
delighted, dear affectionate fellow, he lovea 
his little sister so." 

"Stanley may love his little sister, the 
perfect old woman, as much as he likes, but 
the perfect old woman is a disagreeable and 
sometimes a wayward old woman, and she 
could not easily reconcile it to hersdf to ran 
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•counter to her father's wishes, and render 
Tiim for ever liable to inroads from these 
people, even supposing, Adele, that I desired 
it myself. But it is different your knowing 
them, and your going over there. I hope 
you will go, you and Stanley, and I hope you 
will like it ; indeed, papa has no objection. 

" Oh, Amy, how wretched it is being here, 
began Adele, bursting into tears, " wretched 
to be talked to by you just as if I were a 
child, and papa had a right to have objections 
to Stanley and me going over to Lady Ann's, 
or going anywhere. Oh, it's horrid to be 
amongst such miserable people ; and you are 
so old in your ideas. Amy, not a bit like a 
girl, and Douglas is so proud and grand; 
but proud, of course, he ought to be and is 
right in being; I wish you were all proud. 
And then, there's Barney. Oh, dear, how he 
hates me ; how disagreeable and contradictory 
he is, he could murder me, I know he would 
like to. Oh, dear, I am wretched. What 
would my dear sisters and my poor papa say 
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could they see me ? dear, dear." And 
Adele, rocking herself to and fro, sobbed 
hysterically, every now and then leaving off to 
address poor Amy, who stood by greatly con-^ 
cerned, somewhat in this strain : " Let me cry, 
it's very kind of you. Oh, Amy, what a dread- 
ful, dreadful family it is to have married into."" 

Amy had it on the tip of her tongue to say 
what a pity it was she ever did so, but she 
wisely remained silent, an attentive listener 
to her sister's piteous lamentations. She had 
no great love for her new relative, and would 
gladly have had Stanley free to choose a wife 
better suited to him ; for, although they had 
been married so short a time. Amy thought 
she saw that the poor fellow was not happy. 

" It is so different to what I expected,' *^ 
sobbed Adele, " and you are such a miserable^ 
unnatural sort of family, now are you not ? " 

" We are not, perhaps, exactly like other 
people, but I can hardly judge, I know no 
others. We are not cheerful enough for you, 
poor Adele ; I am very, very sorry for you/*' 
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"That is just like dear Stanley. He is 
always saying how sorry he is for me, but you 
know, darling, that that does not make it a 
bit better; altogether, dear, I am heartily 
sick of this dreadful England. My poor 
sisters, how grieved they would be could they 
see me. dear, dear ! '* And, Adele, 
wearily rising from her chair, looked in the 
glass over the mantelpiece to see if her recent 
tears had at aU disfigured her beauty. " I 
don't like that woman who hasjust been here, 
do you know, Amy," said she, after a while ; 
" in fact, I don't think I shaU ever like any of 
your English people. I dare say I should get on 
better in France, I am more French than 
English in my feelings ; my mother was a 
French woman. I really think I would a great 
deal rather be living in that little place in France 
that Stanley spoke of, where all the poor English 
go to economise, than to live here; though 
now, of course, there is a chance of things im- 
proving, if Lady Ann Armstrong gives us a 
helping hand. Heigho I here comes Stanley.'* 
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" Well, so you are satisfied now, are you 
Adele ? '* said he, going up to his wife, and 
giving her a kiss; "you are satisfied now 
that the Armstrongs have called on you, eh ? 
and you will dine at Lea Court, and go to the 
picnic? And, Amy, her ladyship says you 
must certainly go too." 

" But I am not going for all that,'* replied 
Amy. 

" And you are wise too, my little sister, for 
it is a very stupid way of setting about get- 
ting one's food comfortably ; but it will suit 
Adele, won't it, my child, far better than 
having it served to you here in the dining- 
room? Come Adele, don't try to excuse 
yourself for your taste. Amy knows as well 
as I do that all your thoughts and wishes are 
to be junketing and going about, here, there, 
and everywhere, and very natural, poor girl ; 
but, as I have said before, you should not 
have married me, knowing such was the case." 



CHAPTER XXX. 



HOW IT WAS THAT OHABLIB DIXON LUNCHED AT 

THE HALL. 

But alas I alas I for poor Adele, the intimacy 
with the ArDistrongs seemed fated to come 
to a standstill by reason of the sudden and 
serious illness of Lady Ann, a seizure which 
had come upon her but a few days after she 
issued her cards of invitation for the dinner 
party she proposed giving in honour of Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Torrington. 

Of course, now there could not possibly be 
^any going over to Lea Court for some time to 
*come« 

Oh, what a bitter disappointment it was 
to poor Adele ; it threw her once more into a 
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fearfully moped state, and she began to wish 
her husband would say something about their 
leaving DoUingford and going on the Con- 
tinent, or going anywhere where it was a 
little gay. 

"I feel quite ill here, Stanley; the place 
does not suit me," said she, looking up from 
off the book she was reading, or pretending 
to read, as she sat in the drawing-room one 
morning after breakfast. 

" Feel ill, my poor Adele,'* replied the Cap- 
tain, gazing fondly at her as he stooped over 
the back of her chair, and stroked her bright 
soft hair with his rough palm. 

** Yes ; I feel as if I shall die if I go on 
leading such a life ; I feel as if — ^" 

" Why, good heavens ! Adele,what on earth 
have you been doing to your hair? — it's most 
strange." 

" It is turning grey, I should think, and 
no wonder," replied she, suddenly remember- 
ing that she was sitting in a very strong; 
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light, and had neglected the use of the golden 
wash, for she had said to herself — 

" Why take the trouble, why use wash,, 
cosmetique, or anything ? Who noticed her 
there, who cared for her but Stanley ? and he 
was so stupidly, or rather conveniently near- 
sighted, poor dear fellow." 

" Your hair is getting horrid," continued 
the innocent fool, shocked at his discovery, 
and never dreaming of hair-dye or any other 
abomination of the kind. 

" It is this place, it is this wretched life I 
lead ; isn't it enough to make my hair, my 
complexion, my eyes, my everything get 
horrid, to be stuck down here with Sir 
Temple, who hates me, and Barney and 
Douglas so disagreeable, and Amy — " 

" Come, come, Adele, don't fall foul of her^ 
poor girl. She is as kind as she can be to you,. 
I am sure." 

" She is heartless and cold ; she is not like 
my sisters. Oh, I do hope I shall get a letter 
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soon. I have only had two all the time I 
liave been here ; it is a great shame of Flo 
not to write. My poor dear sisters, they 
little dream how wretchedly triste and miser- 
able I am. Hark ! here comes some one. 
Take your hand off my head, Stanley, and 
pray don't say anything more about my hair. 
I think you know it is only my being out of 
health that makes it so strange as yoil say it 
is — ^grey, or whatever it is." 

" No, not grey ; it's green, literally green/* 
replied the Captain. 

Adele laughed a merry little laugh at what 
she called that very odd notion of her hus* 
band's, and rising hastily from her chair, 
4rew down the window-blind that was nearest 
to her just as the man Hodgson threw open 
the door and announced a visitor in the per- 
son of Charlie Dixon, making the communi- 
cation at the same time that luncheon was 
ready. 

And thus it was that Stanley took his 
iriend down into the dining-room and intro- 
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duced him to the family, much to the annoy-^ 
aoce of Sir Temple, and considerably to the 
disgust of his son Barney, just as they were 
about to seat themselves at that meal. 

Adele, however, pretty well relieved them 
from the trouble of conversation. She was 
now all life and animation. It was so plea-^ 
sant to see an old friend, and there were so 
many questions to be asked. Had he seen 
much of her papa and her sisters after she 
and Stanley left ? Had they had any more 
sleighing or picnicing ? Was Major Grover 
really going to be married ? Did the girls 
fancy they would like the new regiment? 
They never wrote, they were very naughty. 
Ah, how much there was to ask about. Did 
he think Captain Morton really cared for her 
sister Sophie ? Ah, Sophie was very, very 
mechante, she wanted a good scolding. She 
had promised to wiite and tell her a great 
deal, and she had never done so ; she was, 
indeed, too idle. 

Adele had once fancied that the Ensign 
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himself was rather sweet upon Sophie, and 
she would have been glad enough had that 
come to anything, for my Lord Bickworth 
was a wealthy peer, and Charlie Dixon 
would be his heir and succeed to the title. 
But that little dream, like many another of 
its kind, had passed away. It is true that 
although Adele had so earnestly desired this 
happy alliance, she nevertheless hated Charlie 
Dixon in her heart, and thought him an 
awkward, ungainly boor ; but it was her way 
to make herself agreeable to anything in the 
shape of a man, and to him above all others 
because of the high position in store for him ; 
and moreover, just now, because it so hap- 
pened she saw the effect her shy and silent 
little sister-in-law was making on the uncouth 
bear, as she chose to call him. 

When, therefore, she had an opportunity, 
she asked him what he thought of that young 
lady. 

" She's awfully young, eh, isn't she ? Un- 
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common jolly hair and eyes, and gives one 
plenty of breathing time ; not like the girls 
it's generally my luck to come across. It's a 
great thing for a fellow who is awkward and 
shy, Mrs. Tomngton, and got nothing to say 
for himself, to find a girl who is a perfect 
match for himself in that respect ; not that 
she's awkward at all. I don't mean that, you 
know, only she seems awfully timid and diffi- 
dent." 

" Poor Amy, she sadly wants manner, wants 
style." 

" Oh, hang style, hang manner ; I don't 
^care for that sort of thing." 

" I should think not, boor," murmured 
Adele, and so the conversation on that sub- 
ject ended. 

But though Adele thought him a boor, she 
did not speak of him as such to her little 
sister-in-law. 

" Well done, Miss Amy ; you have made a 
conquest. There is not a doubt about it,'* 
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said she, as soon as their visitor had taken his- 
departure, which was not until late in the 
afternoon. 

" What do you mean ? " asked Amy, inno- 
cently bewildered. 

** I mean that he is rich ; that with a little 
encouragement you might soon settle the 
business, and that you should bear in mind 
the important fact that he is heir to the Bick- 
worth estates and title. He is not handsome, 
but what does that matter ? " 

" Matter ! How do you mean ? " asked 
Amy. 

" Why, I mean, my dear, that one does not 
always care for beauty, at least, of course, it 
is as well to have a little of that ; but riches 
and a title are worth aU the beauty in Chris- 
tendom." 

" I don't see much use in either," replied 
Amy, somewhat sorrowfully. 

" There's your old-fashioned stupidity 
creeping in. Sure^ you must think it is^ 
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better to have, for instance, such a face as 
yours, than a monkey's face; a face that 
makes a young man fall in love with you on the 
spot. Yes, you may stare and blush ; but I 
can pretty well understand the heart of man, 
and I tell you, with a little exertion on your 
part you may soon settle the business. There 
is not the shadow of a chance for Sophie ; I 
have known that all along, and how hard she 
tried for him, poor child ! But he is one of 
those foolish fellows who, having nothing to 
say for himself, is more at his ease with a 
woman who has nothing whatever to say for 
herself. Excuse me, dear Amy, but what I 
mean is, dear Sophie is all life and anima- 
tion, and delightful in conversation, but he is 
far too dunderheaded to appreciate her." 

" I am still in ignorance of what you mean,. 
Adele ; but if I am to conjecture that you 
think I have what you call a chance with this 
Mr. Dixon, believe me I have no desire for 
any chance of the kind," laughed Amy. ** I 
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am every bit as firm in my determination 
never to marry as Barney himself, so that I 
do pray you to consider Mr. Dixon perfectly 
free for your sister Sophie or any of the 
others/* 

" Ah, poor dear Sophie, it would have been 
an excellent match for her ; but I was sure 
from the first that that would never come to 
anything. How glad I am, Amy, that Sir 
Temple was civil to young Dixon ; surely he 
must have taken a violent fancy to him to 
have asked him over here to dinner." 

** Oh, no ; papa does things like that on the 
spur of the moment, and repents sometimes 
almost immediately afterwards ; but the rea* 
son, I fancy, why he was kinder than usual 
to this Mr. Dixon was because his father was 
a very old firiend of his— -they were at Eton 
together.** 

** You cannot think what a relief it is to 
my mind. Amy, to know that Lady Ann is so 
much better. I do hope now she will sooa 
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be able to come over and call and make things 
a little better for one, I am so frightfully 
ennuyeed here." 

Amy Torrington did not tell her sister-in- 
law how wearied she was of hearing her for 
Bver saying the same thing, neither did she 
tell her how glad she would be if, instead of 
constantly complaining, she would make up 
her mind to leave Dollingford, and so give 
her an opportunity of going to pay that visit 
to her aunt in Paris — such a chance, too, as 
she now had offered to her of travelling there 
in company with her aunt's friend, Mrs. 
Crane, it was very provoking ; but as long 
as Adele stayed at Dollingford so long did her 
father desire she should stay also. 




CHAPTER XXXI. 



WHAT ADELE FOUND IN AMY's JEWEL CASE. 



The little excitement caused by having Charlie 
Dixon over to dine at the Hall soon passed 
off, and the daily life of monotony went on, 
and the long mornings of weariness con-^ 
tinned, for they breakfasted early at DolUng- 
ford, much to the disgust of Adele, wha 
counted five long dreary hours to yawn away 
until luncheon time. 

" Oh, Amy, cannot you find something to 
amuse me ? '* cried she, having tried every easy 
chair in the room, and exhausted all the 
pictures in all the books she could lay her 
hands on ; they might have been written in 
Sanscrit, it mattered not to her, she found 
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no interest in reading any of them ; the ad- 
Yertisement sheet of the " Times" was the 
only literature she indulged in, and that she 
would prefer some one else reading aloud to 
her. 

" Oh, Amy, do find something to amuse 
me, there's a good girl. By the way, when 
are you going to show me your jewels ? Do 
«how me something, or do something to pass 
the dreadful, wretched time away/' 

" How wicked you are, Adele.*' 
Wicked; why?" 

Why! why talking of wishing to pass 
the dreadful, wretched time away." 

"Well, isn't it wretched? I am sure it 
<50uld not be more so." 

"You make it so then, don't you, by not 
amusing yourself, not employing it in any 
way. 

" Oh, my dear Amy, don't preach your 
goody-goody to me, please, it always makes 
me feel so low-spirited, you know, to hear 
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you. Here's Stanley coming up the path. 
Upon my word, it is quite annoying to see 
him looking just as if, rather than otherwise, 
he enjoyed this frightful, deadly, lively ex- 
istence, and he is always at me, ready with 
his * why don't you bestir yourself, Adele, and 
why don't you try and take an interest in 
something.' As if I could, as if I could 
read books all day or play on the piano, or 
work. What is it you do ? Hem pocket- 
handkerchiefs. I have not a mind so con- 
stituted. I want amusement, and if I do not 
get it I pine and grow quite old looking. Yes,, 
don't you think. Amy, I have aged greatly 
since I came here ? " 

" I certainly thought you were very much 
younger the first day I saw you," replied 
Amy, bluntly. 

" Eeally, do you mean it ? " asked Adele,. 
anxiously getting up and looking at herself 
in the glass. " But no one else says so, do 
they ; Sir Temple, or any of them ? 0, this 
dreadful, dull life, it kills me." 
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" What, grumbling as usual, Adele, and 
woiTying Amy out of her senses,'* exclaimed 
the Captain, coming in just then at the 
window. 

" Amy is going to amuse me, like a darling 
as she is, and then I won't grumble," replied 
Adele, gaily. *' She's going to show me her 
jewels ; grandmama Torrington's jewels." 

" Ah, that's right. Amy, do give her 
something to do, there's a good girl ; give 
her something to covet." 

** But will Sir Temple let you have them 
out to show to me, do you think, dear Amy ? " 

"Yes, he has given them into my own 
hands now, that I may have them when I go 
to France, as he thinks I may want them 
there. The idea of my wanting jewels ! doesn't 
it seem absurd? I mean the idea of me 
going anywhere where I should want to wear 
them." 

"You will lead a very different life in 
France than you do here, there is not a doubt, 
for I don't suppose any one can live as we do 
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here, but nuns and monks, and people in jail. 
There, I am dying to see your things ; go and 
fetch them all down, and the ones I have 
seen before, your own little things, and let us 
have a grand display, or stay, I'll come with 
you and save you the trouble of bringing 
them down.'* 

" No, we will have them here. Amy," said 
the Captain. " I want to see Adele enjoying 
the sight, and coveting the diamonds ; actual 
diamonds, Adele, things you would give your 
ears for.'* 

" I believe, after all, they are not very 
grand, they don't look so to me, but you shall 
see for yourself," said Amy, leaving the 
room. 

" I wish I were rich,'* murmured Adele, as 
the door closed on her. " If I had jewels I 
would sell them." 

" Old family jewels, your great, aye and 
great, great grandmother's ? " 

" I have no love for relatives I never saw, 
Stanley—" 
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And no veneration/* sighed the Captain. 
No; and no veneration. I could not 
«igh over lopped trees as you do. I would 
not care for another person's cows and sheep 
nibbling up my grass as you do. I would 
not care for anything so long as I had money 
in my pocket." 

" Ah, Adele, I do not like to see a place 
my ancestors have held for centuries run to 
ruin in this way. I wish my father had 
mortgaged it all sooner. I cannot under- 
stand him, and it surprises me how calmly he 
tekes everything now." 

" And the best way to take things, too,'* 
replied Adele, and her sister-in-law just then 
entering the room with her jewel case, nothing 
more was said on the subject. 

" Well, Amy, I agree with you ; there is 
'Certainly nothing very striking looking about 
them. I make no doubt the future Lady 
Bickworth will have a far finer set given her 
^n her wedding day,'* said Adele, deeply en- 
^ged in contemplating the gew-gaws. 
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" Yes, do you know I don't think mucli of 
them/' 

" I told you so, Amy. She's as envious as 
she can be." 

" No, I mean what I say. The diamond 
brooch and some of the rings are the only 
things worth coveting, according to my fancy. 
I call the rest rubbish, and I should most de- 
cidedly sell it." 

" That is always Adele's cry. She would 
sell everything. She'd sell me if she could; 
she'd sell herself." 

" I would do anything to get money, and 
We want money. Oh, it's horrible to be so poor. 
And here's Amy as poor as possible, and all the 
family, and what's the use of these things to 
paupers ? " 

" Go on, Adele, I like to hear you," said 
her husband. 

" Well, really, dear Amy, I should, if I 
were you, sell these hideous heavy chains,, 
and things which would look frightful round 
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your little throat, and the garnets ; garnets 
are trumpery, you know, and by the way, you 
had some things in another box that I did 
not half look at the other day. Ah, there 
they are. Yes ; why, my poor child, what 
ridiculous rubbish to preserve. Here's a 
watch that won't go, with a broken face, and 
such a large thing as it is, too." 

Amy and her brother exchanged glances, 
and as the Captain took the watch into his 
hand, he sighed audibly, but Adele was too 
intent on examining all Amy's little treasures 
to heed that, or to observe the unhappy looks^ 
interchanged between the brother and sister. 

" Sell it, would you not, by all means," 
continued she, " a horrid, old, useless thing." 

" No, Adele, I would not sell it," replied 
her husband, sadly, and pointing, with his 
finger to the initials at the back, he explained 
to her that it had been his eldest brother's 
when a boy at school. 

Adele was sorry for what she had said^ 
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^nd pursued her investigation in silence until, 
as she was unfolding something wrapped in 
paper at the bottom of the box, she sud- 
denly let it drop as though it had burnt her 
fingers, and turning deadly pale, stood trans- 
fixed to the spot with a look of horror. 

" Was it an ear- wig or a black beetle, 
Adele, eh?" asked her husband, bursting 
out laughing. 

But Adele only shuddered, and trembling 
from head to foot, sank back into her chair 
without uttering a word. 

" Amy, did you know that this was here ? " 
asked the Captain, picking up the half un- 
covered miniature which had dropped from 
his wife's hands on to the floor. 

Yes, I always keep it in this box." 
For God's sake, Adele, what is the 
matter with you ? " exclaimed he, turning to 
his wife, whose countenance still wore the 
same look of unutterable horror. 

*' A spasm, a sudden spasm. Don't mind 
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me. T — I think the room is hot. I'll go and 
lie down, my head reels." 

And Adele rose with the intention of leav- 
ing the room, but her strength failed her, and 
the Captain had only just time to save her 
from falling as she fainted away. It waa 
some time before she came to herself, and 
when she did so, her first action was to put 
out her hands as though to push something 
away from her, and after that, to press them 
before her eyes as if to shut out some fright- 
ful vision. 

" Take it away, take it away/' she cried. 
Then, suddenly recovering consciousness 
more fully, she exclaimed — " What, what am 
I saying ? Oh, Amy, child, do you think I 
have gone mad ? you stare so as if you thought 
something of the kind, but I was dreaming — 
only dreaming ; how hot the room is — ^fancy 
my fainting, but I think it is enough to make 
one — don't you?" As she spoke Adele's eyes 
wandered furtively over the table in search 
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for the miniature, but Amy had replaced it 
amongst her treasures. Why the sight of it 
had so affected Adele neither she nor her 
brother could conjecture, but it was evident 
she did not desire to say anything to them 
on the subject. 
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